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Here’s one Guerre that isn’t fini! 





the big scrap your motor puts up when 
you feed it gas and oil that isn’t regulation issue 


You may think the war’s over. You 
may think there’s peace and quiet all 
along the gas tank sector and the oil 
line. But you’ll never know a complete 
armistice until your motor is purring 
along safe, sound and happy on Cities 
Service products. 


Cities Service chemists test a sample 
of every run of gasolene and oil as it 
comes from the refinery, for every phase 
of performance. Those runs which vary 





from the rigid Cities Service standard 
are rejected. They are never sold 
to you. 


Hundreds of thousands of motorists 
find Cities Service products keep their 
motors running cooler, smoother and 
more trouble-free. Try these products 
and you, too, will understand why every 
gallon of our gas and every quart of our 
oil blushes modestly when we say “if 
it’s Cities Service, it has to be good.” 
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CITIES SERVICE GASOLENE, OIL AND GREASE : KOOLMOTOR GASOLENE, O!L AND GREASE 




















Arrow Undershirts give you full chest 
coverage. They fit snugly—permanently! 












Look! The buttons are all on the waist- 
band—none on the fly. The fly closes 













Don’t resign yourself to underwear that 
cuts until you feel that it is going to 
make twins of you. Arrow has invented 
underwear that cannot dig into you— 
cannot torment you and cause you to 
squirm and fidget! 


How did Arrow do it? By perfecting 
a patented seamless crotch—by moving 
the seam from the crotch—and putting 
it where it is as docile and harmless as 
a button hole. 


And the seat and legs of Arrow Shorts are 
improved. They are extra roomy. When 
you sit there’s no binding. When you 
stand there’s no bunching. 


And Arrow has improved the fly by 
divorcing it from its buttons. All the 
buttons are on the waistband. The fly 
closes comfortably and automatically. 


“...4f you think thats uncomfort- 
able you should try my underwear!” 





Arrow Shorts will not shrink. The com- 
fort you buy endures for the life of the 
garment. For all Arrow Shorts are San- 
forized-Shrunk. This Sanforizing Process 
—the only process of its kind—guarantees 
perfect fit no matter how often the shorts 
are washed! 


Arrow Undershirts are made of soft 
spun cotton that is especially absorbent 
and elastic. And they introduce a neck 
thatisbetter because of improved stitching 
which will not break or pull out. 


Wear Arrow and you wear the most 
comfortable underwear ever made. And 
there’s cheer in Arrow price tags. Arrow 
Underwear (white or colors) sells for as 
little as 50¢ the garment! Be sure you ask 
for Arrow and see the Arrow label! 
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comfortably and automatically. 
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Clever! Not a single seam in the crotch 
to pull and cut into you! 





Arrow shorts 
and undershirts 


Stride 50% 


a garment 
Sprinter 75 Grew 12° 


ARROW UNDERWEAR 


Corfect fit guaranteed. 
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or God and country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: Jo uphold and de, the Constitution 
5 the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to wade: [perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of indwidual obligation to the com- 
munity, stateand nation; to combat the auto of both the classes and - masses; to make right the master of? might; to promote 
and good will on earth ; to s. transmit to rity the principles of justice, freedom and dem ; to conse- 
Pr a satin a to meh! paev helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of sAstinen Legion. 
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A SEPTEMBER TRAVEL BARGAIN 


EVENTY-FIVE or one hundred thousand Legionnaires will journey to Port- 

land, Oregon, for the Legion’s fourteenth national convention. Because there 

are so many of them they will be given one of the greatest bargains in the 

history of American travel. They will pay for railroad transportation only half 

what travelers normally pay. The rate is one fare for the round trip, and one 
route may be used going and a different one returning. 
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ions of the United States $1.50, in Canada $2, in other countries $2.s0. 
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The Seasons Big Radio Sensation / 


ALL AV E with Large 


All the New §% DUAL 
1933 FEATURES 4s F 


HAT a radio! One complete 16-tube an” 
W ates: with one dual-ratio dial—new 
Super-Heterodyne circuit 
with a range of 15 TO 550 METERS 
a. ae plug-in coils—No trim- 
mers . .. . Large ac oustically 
matched Dual Speakers . . . . New 
CLASS “B” PUSH-PUSH Super 
Power Amplifier with six times 
the power of ordinary tubes 
.... Full band AUTOMATIC 
VOLUME CONTROL... COL- 
OR-LITE Multi-Wave Band Se- 
lector... . STAT-OMIT TUN- 
ING SILENCER .... Full 
FLOATING VARIABLE CON- 
DENSER .. . . Complete Scien- 
tific Shielding . .. . | Absolute tone fidelity 
Image Frequency Suppressor ... . Fra 
tional Microvolt Sensitivity .... 18 TUNED C IRCU ITS 
a a NEW TYPE TUBES, SUPER TRIODE S, DUAL AND 
TRIPLE GRIDS. Two Full Wave Rectifiers, including the new 
Mercury type. DUAL POWERED—two separate power transformers. A 
bigger, better, more powerful, more selective, finer toned radio than you’ve ever 
seen before . . . . offered at an amazingly low price direct from the 
big Midwest factory. Midwest engineers have far outdistanced all past 
performances in perfecting this new set. 


: Every Midwest set is backed 
Deal Direct With Factory! ~ AV E by a positive guarantee of 


satisfaction or your money 
















Remember! 








Don’t be satisfied with less than a Midwest 16-tube A. C. back. 30 DAYS’ FREE 

radio. A receiver covering only the regular broadcast waves UP TO TRIAL in your own home 

is only half a set. Improvements in short-wave programs makes you the sole judge. 

have made ordinary broadcast sets obsolete. The Midwest Midwest, now in its twelfth 

gives you regular, foreign, police and amateur broadcasts successful year, offers big- 

in one single dial set. No converter or any extra units re- % ger, better, more powerful, 

4 2 quired. more sensitive radios at low- 

of nuplete Line | Remember, you buy DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. No er prices than ever before. 

The big new Midwest | middlemen’s profits to pay. You get an absolute guarantee ; The coupon or a postal 

line of artistic consoles. «Of: Satisfaction or money back. You try any Midwest 30 TERMS | brings you big new catalog 
dine” tell teat, «== DAYS before you decide to keep it. Then, if you wish, you as Low as and complete infor- 


mation. Mail it 








now. Get all the facts. can pay in small monthly amounts that you'll scarcely miss. $500 DOWN 


Learn how you can save 


20% to 50% Ww Mai j i 
207, t0 50% on abig pow Mail coupon for full details or write us a postal. 


wb ae Read These Letters From Midwest Owners 


BATTERY put Cue of the pany of bettors praising Midwest Radios. 
RADIOS ets France, Spain, Italy, Japan ~W3XAL--WIXAZ-W2XAF 


“Have received foreign short-wave I am very much satisfied in every 
Using the New 


















stations such as FYA, France; EAQ, way with my Midwest radio. I heard 
Madrid, Spain; 12 RO, Rome, Italy; Sydney, Sunday 3.00 A. M., also 
and last but not least, JIAA, Tokyo, WSXK; W3XAL; WIXAZ; W2XAF 


AIR CELL Japan. I fawn ofl think the Midwest the evening = the regular band 
set is a miracle have some 55 stations so ar 
BATTERY A. F. GRIDLEY AUG. BALBI, 1427 Myra Ave., 
bong sensational values: « 6 Sarasota, Fla. Los Angeles, Calif. 
tube super-het for st 


wave reception and a 9-tube 
ALL-WAVE, both using the 
new AIR CELL “A” battery 
a never needs recharging. 

— prices. Coupon 
brings details Mail is NOW! 


. 

Investigate! Mail Coupon NOW! 

Get the Midwest catalog. Learn the facts about Midwest 9, 12 and 16-tube ALL- 

WAVE sets Learn about our sensationally low factory prices, easy payment plan 

and positive guarantee of satisfaction or money back. Don't buy any radio until 

you get the hig new Midwest catalog. Just sign and mail the coupon or send 
name and address on a postal. 


MIDWEST RADIO CORP. 


DEPT. 99 (Est. 1920) CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Stetson 
Clark 


VERY sport once served a 
useful purpose. A fly rod 
was first a fish pole. Base- 
ball began when a hungry 

cave man threw astone at a rabbit. 
Yachting is like other sports in this 
respect, and more so. It has a past 
that is unforgetable. So memorable 
is the tradition of the square riggers 
and stately clipper ships that a cen- 
tury or so ago carried the com- 
merce of the whole world that it 
almost overshadows the present 
importance of sailing as a sport. 

Nevertheless, the fact is that 
better sailing is now being done for 
sport than was ever known in com- 
mercial sailing. Racing with sail- 
boats has come to be a science. It 
has capitalized on the knowledge of 
aerodynamics that came with the 
airplane. Of even greater impor- 
tance is the better organization of 
the sport. Better organization of 
sailboat racing makes it possible 
for the chap who has a hankering 
for the water to obtain the size of 
craft that appeals to him, and that 
he can afford, and to find opponents 
for a fair race—not only in coastal 
waters, but on the Great Lakes, 
and such bodies as Lake Cham- 
plain, the Finger Lakes of New 
York State, and on the host of in- 
land lakes of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. 

A few years ago there was yacht- 
ing. That meant wearing white 
ducks and a cap and all. And then 
if you wanted real excitement there 
were races. In the waters of Long 
Island Sound, for instance, there were the races of the “good old 
sand-bdg days.” This was a rough-and-tumble form of contest 
between center-board catboats that used sand-bags for ballast. 
The boat generally won that could carry the most sand-bags, 
and clam men to shift them. The clam men were professionals, 
hired at so much a day to shift the bags to windward when the 
boat went about. They had become expert at this form of juggling, 
from much practice. Larger boats had the right of way over 
smaller boats, because they took it. Arguments could be settled 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JEANETTE GRIFFITH 


Better sailing is now being done for sport than was ever known 
in the days of the clipper ships, when it was a serious occupation 


for thousands of people 


ashore. 


These were usually attended to by the clam men also. 
Quite elaborate regattas of a more genteel sort were often ar- 


ranged by a number of yacht clubs in a given locality. But the 
most likely place to find the owners of the boats taking part in 
the races was in rocking chairs on the club piazza. Since the war, 
all this has been changed. Sailing has become a real sport. This 
is true of “big boat” events such as the America’s Cup races. 
And it is equally true of races of eleven-foot, sail-equipped dingh- 
ies that are now having a vogue, and (Continued on page 61) 
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‘| Boost your \ fembership 


WITH THIS POSTER NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
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‘ | Five Colors... True to Life ..- Lhe background is horizon blue, giving the picture 
limitless distance, out of which are marching the strength and the vigor of countless 
thousands of members. 


Figures in the foreground posed by Legionnaires ...When your Post has this new 
American Legion poster up on the outdoor panels of your town, everyone will realize 
a : your Post is an important part of a great national influence. 

* Every American Legion Activity... MEMBERSHIP...AMERICANISM 
CHILD WELFARE...REHABILITATION...ALL...can claim this beautiful 








a e e ° ° . 
poster for their very own, because... its message 7s all inclusive. 
It will be ready forthirty thousand outdoor panels See this poster on display at your department 
the first of November, through the co-operation convention. The sanfe picture will also be avail- 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association of able as window and streetcar cards. Take this 
q America, Inc., if your Post does its part and orders order blank to your next Post meeting and get 
t the required number early. action on it. 
aaa ORDER BLANK FOR POSTERS % REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY THIS ORDER ————————————= 
Morgan Lithograph Company, Cleveland, Ohio. ith ean sociicenninctl 1932 
Please enter our order for....... color posters @ $1.00 each delivered. Check or money order for $ ----------- enclosed. 
= EE nt ae ek Se Oe a OR ee Oe ae Meret Post Ship posters to local poster plant owner: 
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O YOU know the story of the Battle of the Ferry 
Boats ... “the Zeebrugge Affair” which has 
fittingly been called “the most brilliant naval 

exploit of the war”? 

Of course, there were more than ferry boats. But can 

you picture an Armada of smoke boats, motor 

launches, ferry boats, obsolete submarines and anti- 
quated cruisers setting out in broad daylight to attack 
the mighty fortress of Zeebrugge? 

“Some people,” said Captain Carpenter, commander 

of the chief attacking ship, “have called this affair au- 

dacious. That isn’t the word. I call it impertinent.” 

It was certainly all of that. Under cover of the 

attacking forces, they blew up the viaduct, sank 

their concrete-laden ships across the mouth of the 
canal, They effectually blocked the harbor that had 
been spewing forth submarines to terrorize the seas. 

Captain Carpenter himself tells the story of the Zee- 

brugge Affair in the Source Records of the Great War. 

He tells it, not in the manfier of the conservative 

Britisher, but rather with all the fervor and emotion 

that such a daringly brilliant exploit deserves. Then 

follows the official report of the British Admiralty and 
the German viewpoint of Admiral von Tirpitz and 

Admiral Scheer. 

This is but one of the thousands of intimate, inside 

stories in the Source Records that will hold your inter- 
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est for hours on end . . . stories that will live long 
after the actual participants are gone . . . stories of 
high adventure that you will enjoy reading and 
re-reading. 

The Source Records of the Great War, owned and 
published by The American Legion, belong in every 
library, in every school and college. They belong in 
the library of every thinking, well-informed Amer- 
ican. They belong in your library, in the library of 
every loyal Legionnaire . . . especially now that a 
new, de luxe edition, the Service Edition, priced at a 
fraction of its former cost, has been published. 

In the seven beautifully bound volumes that com- 
prise the Source Records, you will find the complete 
story of those four cataclysmal years. You will find 
reflected in its pages all the glamour and glory, all 
the horror and hate. You will find the truth... 
the war as it was seen by soldier and civilian, by 
enemy and Ally. 

To acquaint you more fully with this remarkable 
work, a little booklet will be sent to you without 
cost or obligation. It tells the story of the Source 
Records. It tells of the way secret reports and care- 
fully guarded government records were obtained for 
publication in the Source Records. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon. The booklet will be sent by return 
mail. 








AN EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
Hundreds of men have found the Source Records a dignified and 
highly profitable means of livelihood. Hundreds of others are needed 
- + . One representative to every Post or Unit . . . full or part time. 
If you have faith in your ability to do what others are doing, others 
who have had no more experience than you have had, write to the 
Source Records Division of The American Legion at 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Simply say that you are interested in obtaining 
more information about representing the Source Records. It will be 
sent to you promptly by return mail. 
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Source Records Division 
The American Legion, 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your complimentary booklet with further information 
about the Service Edition of the Source Records. 


Name ....... 


Cn a, SN ae eae 
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By : 
Leonard FP, 
Nason 


N THE northern stretches of the 
Argonne, toward Grand-Pré, is 
a tiny valley that runs from the 
Aire River up to the heights of 
the Haute Chevauchée and the Apre- 
mont-Four-de-Paris Road. Day- 
light had been valiantly endeavoring 
to make its presence felt for some 
time, and it at last succeeded in con- 
vincing a group of men in the little 
valley that morning was there. They 
could see the tree trunks now, and 
what had seemed liquid night they 
discovered to be fog, wreathing in 
long streamers about the branches, rising from the ground, 
opening there to show a stretch of woods and fields and 
desolate countryside, closing here so that a man might 
stretch his arm into it and not see the hand. 

The men in the valley, wrapped in trench coats, short 
jerkins, or overcoats, stood huddled in a group. Apart 
from them walked one man, who wore upon his overseas 
cap two silver stars that dripped water from the fog. This 
man commanded the division, of which the huddled men 
were the staff. The staff looked at him, at their watches, 
at each other, and at their watches again. The division 
commander did not look at his, but continued to walk, 
up and down, up and down. Suddenly he stopped and 
called a name. An officer ran to him from the group. The 
general spoke to him earnestly, then the officer turned 
and called another name. 

“Oh, Sergeant Bond!” The call was taken up by un- 
seen shouters in the fog, then someone appeared and 
hurried down the slope to the officer who had called. 

“This is the man,” said the officer. 

“Sergeant,”’ began the division commander, “Major 
Bartlett has offered me the use of one of his tanks, but 
as I cannot spare him, he has suggested that you could 
perform a mission that is of gravest importance. 

“Yes, General.” 

‘Good. I know you can. Sergeant, we have no liaison with the 
other division of this corps. ‘H’ hour is in eight minutes. Look 
at this map. This valley runs southwest to the Apremont Road. 
On this road, or slightly to the west of it, you should find flank 
elements of the other division. You can ‘spot’ a unit on the map? 
Good. Spot them, and come back to me. If you should meet their 
liaison detail on your way, turn around and bring them back to 
me. Post!” 

The sergeant saluted and turned to go. ‘ 

“Sergeant!” said the general, and extending his hand, he 
gtasped that of the sergeant. “I count on you,” said the general. 
“Your name is Bond? I won’t forget that! Good luck!” 

The sergeant bounded up the slope. The members of the staff 
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Can you?” 
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Fog and Homing ‘Pigeons 
Play Hob with a 
Wandering Ti ank 
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*“You’re in command, 
says you. Well, let’s 
have a command!” 


paid him no attention. ‘hey were all standing, watching west 
ward up the valley, like men who hear Colors blown at Retreat, 
and who turn to face the flag. 

Just out of sight in the fog was a ring of orderlies; there were a 
message center, half a dozen parked ambulances, a wireless unit, 
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light trucks, a reconnaissance car, telephone 
linemen, stretcher bearers, messengers, 
military police, sergeants-major, sergeants, 
corporals, orderlies, strikers, all the vast 
overhead of a divisional staff, waiting, wait- 
ing for the bell to ring, the advance to be- 
gin, the first wounded to arrive, the first 
order to move, which would mean that the 
first objective had been taken. In the midst 
of these was a huge tank, a nightmare 
monster, hideous in its streaked camouflage 
paint, half hidden by the fog and by a net 
that covered it. 

“Posts!” shouted the sergeant. ‘Get 
that net off! Whaddyuh put a camouflage 
net on for in this fog? Off with it! Inside! 


Suddenly there was a rattle of 
machine gun fire on the tank’s 
side, and the sergeant felt it rise 
to some obstacle 


We’re movin’ out! Come on, you guys, fast! 
Git the lead outta your eyes! Hop!” 

“Where we goin’, Sergeant?” demanded 
several, hurriedly tearing the net from the 
great tank, and disappearing inside with it. 

“Reconnaissance!” barked the sergeant 
briefly. “No liaison with the left flank. We 
can’t jump off without it. Five minutes to 
establish it in, an’ nothin’ that can move 
fast enough to do it but us. Clutch out 
there, driver? Start her up!” 

The powerful twin motors in the engine 
room began to thunder, but just as the ser- 
geant was about to shut the door a man 
appeared from the fog, running, bearing 
something in his hand. 

‘Goin’ out, Sergeant?” he panted. “‘Here’s 
your pigeons!”’ 

“We don’t want no pigeons!” shouted the 
sergeant above the roar of the motors. ‘““We 
ain’t gonna fight! We’re just runnin’ down 
the valley a ways!” 

“Orders is formal! No tanks go out with- 
out pigeons!” 

“Be yourself! We’re just takin’ a mes- 
sage! Them things are in the way! Let ’er 
go, driver!” 

“T got my orders!” shouted the man with 
the basket of pigeons, running alongside as 
the tank got under way. “Am I gonna get busted for not givin’ 
you your pigeons, or are you gonna get busted for not takin’ em?” 

“Gimme ’em!” replied the sergeant furiously, snatching the 
basket from the other’s hand. “I’ve a mind to ding ’em around 
your ears. Here! Hang these up!” 

As the tank gathered speed, several of its crew came to the 
door, and looking toward the angry pigeon keeper began to sing: 


“My pigeon house I open wide and set all the pigeons free; 

“They fly about on every side and light on top of a tree. 

“But when they return from their daily flight, I close the 
door and say goodnight! 

*“Co0-00, C00-00, C00-00, CO00-00, C00-00, coo-0o—Co0-coo!”’ 


“Coo-coo!”” they shouted, “that’s you!” Then they shut 
the door and the tank rolled away into the fog. 

It was dark inside the tank, except where the weak light came 
in through observation slit or aiming-hole. A steel wall divided 
the engine room from the main compartment, on either side of 
which were the breech-mechanisms of two six-pounder cannon 
and two machine guns. Forward was a high seat for the driver, 
and aft a locker that ran the length of the compartment, on which 
the tank commander stood, with his head in the control tower, 
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and on which the unoccupied members of the tank’s crew sat and 
held each other to keep from being smashed against the steel 
walls as the tank bucketed over the uneven ground. Around the 
top of the tower were little slits, through which the sergeant 
peeked, watching the sides of the valley hurry by, hoping to see 
at any minute the welcome helmets of a liaison detail, or tele- 
phone men stringing wire. 

“Here!” yelled the sergeant suddenly. “What’s this? The 
camouflage net! What’s it doin’ here? Why ain’t it in the bag 
where it belongs?” 

He had felt or had seen the folds of the camouflage net that 
had been hastily tossed into the tank and now formed a hazard 
for unwary feet. Faint “heys” of protest, growling demands, 
or bitter shouts showed that someone was hastily rolling up the 
net, and jerking it from under members of the crew who had been 
sitting on it. These, feeling the sudden departure of their cushion, 
protested vigorously, and their voices came faintly through the 
roar of the twin motors, and the rumbling of the tracks along the 
roof. 

“Hey, Sergeant! Hey, Sergeant!” 

A hand tugged at the sergeant’s arm. 

“Hey, Sergeant, Hollis wants to know where you want to go!” 
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“Where do I want to go? Why, I told him! I said to follow the 
gully west! It runs west to the Apremont Road! We'll run into 
the other outfit there, if they’re there! Didn’t I explain it to him? 
All he’s got to do is follow the gully for a few minutes! Can’t he 
understand that? I told him plain enough! Follow the gully!” 

“Yeh, I know, Sergeant, but the driver says he wants to know 
where you want to go!”’ 

“What’s the matter with you?” roared the sergeant. 
yuh hear what I said?” 

“No!” 

“Tell him to follow the gully, you dumbbell! 
ears! Gully, gully, gully! Follow it! Compree?” 

“No! Yes! He says he can’t follow it! He can’t see! There’s 
too much fog! He’s gone three kilometers, and the sector’s only 
four kilos wide an’ we was in the middle of it when we started!” 

“Is he lost?” 

“Yes!” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so when you started, you calf’s 
head cheese? Hey! Shut her down! Hey, you, engineer, throttle 
her down! Clutch out, or whatever you say, shut her off!” 
Sergeant Bond leaped from the locker and stumbled forward to 
the driver’s seat. ‘““You lost? Stop her! Why didn’t you say so?” 


“Di'n’ 


Dig out your 
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The driver shifted a long lever like the reverse lever of a loco- 
motive on either side of his seat. The grumbling of the tracks on 
their endless journey about the tank ceased, the thunder of the 
motor died to a low throbbing. The eardrums of the crew ached. 

“If you was lost,”’ shouted Sergeant Bond, “why didn’t you 
say so?” 

“Don’t yell in my ear! You don’t need to yell, I can hear! I 
ain’t lost! I only want to know what you want to do. You're in 
command, says you. Well, let’s have a command!” 

“You ain’t come to the head of the valley yet!’’ barked the 
sergeant. “Go ahead! When we start to go uphill, we’re there!” 

“Yeh, but where are we when we begin to go down?” 

“Whaddvuh mean, ‘down’?” 

“This wagon makes four kilometers every fifteen minutes. We 
been gone eight, so she’s done anyway two. The division sector 
is a little over three kilos wide, and we started from the center of 
it. We’re right smack where the other division should be. Figure 
it out for yourself.” 

The sergeant made no reply, but at once inspected his map in 
the light that came through the open shutter before the driver’s 
seat. 

“You're right!” said he briefly. That’s right! 
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“Downhill. 








We’re over the ridge and headin’ down the other side to that 
Charlevaux Creek! The other outfit ain’t here! A’right, we go 
back an’ report it. Turn around!” 

Over the driver’s seat hung a compass, and as the driver put 
his foot on the great pedal to prepare to turn, both he and the 
sergeant instinctively looked at this compass, for when its reading 
changed one hundred and eighty degrees, it would mean that the 
tank had completely turned about and could be straightened out 
on its homeward journey. A simultaneous shock seemed to jerk 
both men. Rigid, as dogs pointing, their eyes fastened upon the 
compass. Before them was an ‘S’, and under it the figures ‘180’. 
The tank’s head lay north and south instead of east and west. 

“That compass O.K.?” husked the sergeant. 

“Tt—yuh—ahem—it always has been!” 

“Why she pointin’ north instead o’ west?” 

“Why—er—maybe I just slewed around when I stopped her.” 

“Yeh, but did yuh? I didn’t feel no slew!” 

The driver coughed, and peered out through the open shutter 
into the fog. 

“Did you look at that compass since we started out?” asked the 
sergeant sternly. 

“Ahem. No. I looked at the sides of the valley. You didn’t say 
to follow the compass; you said to follow the valley. So I followed 
ja 

“Veh,” agreed the sergeant, “you done well! So now you turn 
her 180 degrees, and follow your track back again. 

“Posts, you other hombres! Whaddyuh hangin’ around here 
listenin’ to me for? Get on them guns where yuh belong!” 

Never was order better obeyed. Then fell a sudden deathlike 
silence. The motor had stopped. In that instant of fearful still- 
ness the men could hear each other breathe, and the feet of the 
pigeons in their cage beside the driver rattling about, and the 
ruffling of their wings. 

“What’s the matter with the motors?” asked the sergeant, 
trying to keep his tone calm. 

“Nothin’!”’ replied the engineer from his post in the doorway. 
“T shut ’em off to save water. Gotta be careful of water, you know, 
if we’re gonna be gone long!” 

“Well, you start ’em again!” said the sergeant. “I'll give the 
orders for shuttin’ off the motors!”’ 

There was a clattering ‘as the driver shifted his levers. Then 
another silence, during which they could hear the engineer 


grunting. 


“€ *O0-COO!” said the pigeons softly. 

“Nuh-nuh-nuh—you God blessed birds, you’ll cuckoo me, 
will yuh?” roared the sergeant. He turned and crashed his fist in 
rage upon the cage. It shattered. There was a sudden roar of 
wings, drowned in the thunder of the motors. The driver tramped 
upon the great pedal before him, and the tank began to turn. 

“The pigeons are loose, God bless ’em!” shouted the sergeant. 
“Try an’ catch ’em!” 

There was a rapid-fire exchange of shouts and protest as the 
frantic birds flew full tilt into unsuspecting faces, or clawed 
madly for a foothold on unwitting ears. 

“Yeh, try an’ catch ’em!” agreed some of the crew bitterly. 

“Keep your eyes to them slits an’ the pigeons won’t bother 
you!” replied the sergeant. 

Then he turned and clambered to his post in the control tower, 
protecting his face from frantic wings as best he could. 

Around the edges of the control tower were narrow slits, padded 
with leather so that the bumps a man got when the tank lurched 
might be softened. In front of each six-pounder was a vertical 
slit, and a tiny hole allowed the machine guns to be sighted. 
Each one of these apertures became garnished with eyes. There 
was no sound now of shouted conversation. There was a feeling 
of tenseness inside that iron room. The men knew instinctively 
that something was wrong. Probably the tank was inside the 
enemy lines, an accident common enough when there were no 
trenches, no wire, and fighting ebbed, flowed, went this way, 
went that way, with all the stability of spilled quicksilver, as 
though War himself had become lost in this fearful wilderness of 
thickets. 

A hand tugged at the sergeant’s leg. Below a white face looked 
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up at him, and a hand pointed. The mouth framed the words 
that the sergeant could not hear. 

“The krauts!” 

The sergeant turned and looked out the slit behind him 
Nothing. Hurriedly he looked out another. Ah! A shape in the 
fog, a movement in the gloom, a man that hid—below him, faintly, 
he could hear the stuttering of Number 2 gun. 

“Hey, you, whaddyuh shootin’ at?” he cried, seizing the gun- 
ner’s arm. 

‘“Nuthin’—there’s somebody—I just let go on general prin- 
ciples—” 

“Cease firin’!” Sergeant Bond leaped from the locker, shouted 
an order to the engineer, another to Number 1 gun not to fire 
and clambered forward to the driver’s seat. 

“Halt her!” he ordered. “Open your trap here!” 
“The krauts are out there!” protested the driver. 
“Open up! It’s one of our guys! I seen his legs!” 


HE shutter in front of the driver, quite large, was opened 

wide, and the cold fog poured in. Sergeant Bond and the 
driver looked cautiously out. There before them, half seen 
against the fog, a man raised and lowered his rifle with both 
hands, as in the old exercise of Butts Manual. The great tank 
groaned to a halt. 

“Hey!” shouted the sergeant. “Hey, soldier!” 

“There’s Yanks out there!” called someone beside the six- 
pounder. “They got short coats! The krauts wear long ones!” 

“Shut up!” barked the sergeant. “This guy out here is tryin’ 
to say somethin’! How can I hear with you yappin’? What’s 
that again, soldier?” 

The man outside came toward them cautiously, his rifle now 
held in the position of advanced bayonet, as though he meant to 
attack the tank and pin it to earth with one fell thrust. He came 
near, cautiously, until the two men peering from the open shutter 
could see his dark face, a heavy black beard a week old at least, 
and long moustaches. But there was no doubt as to his national- 
ity. Plastered with mud though it was, the helmet was American, 
that short slicker, puffy with the overcoat beneath it, was Ameri- 
can, the gas mask, a blob of clay, was flat, unlike the German 
mask, which was round. The moustached man advanced until he 
stood between the two horns of the beast just under the shutter, 
where his bloodless lips framed words. 

“How?” asked the sergeant, leaning out. “What’s that’” 

“Halt!” said the moustached man. “Who is dere?” 

Had he said anything else they would have been ready for him, 
but to be challenged as by a sentry in this fog-bound waste com- 
pletely overturned their ideas. Both the driver and the sergeant 
gasped for breath, but the sergeant realized at last that here was 
a recruit, dragged perhaps from his pushcart within the month, a 
rifle shoved into his hand, and cast here into the midst of the 
greatest battle of all time with a few motions, a few phrases 
dinned into his head. He had 
been posted as a guard, that 
was plain, hence the recruit 
thought he was a sentinel, 
hence he stopped everything 
with the regulation challenge 

“Friends!” cried the sergeant. 
naissance. What’s your outfit?” 

“You frien’s?” asked the moustached man. 
wildly. Disbelief was manifest in his looks. 

“Yeh, we’re Yanks!” urged the driver. “What outfit you be- 
long to?” 

“What outfit? Me? Haitcha comp’!” 

“Haitcha comp’?” cried the sergeant. “Haitcha comp’? Yeh, 
but what regiment? What division? What division, that’s the 
main thing!” 

“T dunno!” 

With a vicious dong! a projectile of some kind rang against the 
tank’s side. 

“Where'd that come from?” demanded thesergeant, pulling in 
his head. 

“Stray bullet!’ replied several. 

“Stray bullet maybe! Maybe we're under observation, too. 
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“What outfit?” the soldier repeated. 


If the enemy can see us an’ have got wire communication with 
their artillery, you an’ I get measured for one harp, gold, and one 
wings, pair, winter weight! Hey, you, outside there, yuh know 
who your commanding officer is?” 

“Sure. Corporal Barret!” 

“Oh, God! Well, go get him! Go get somebody speaks En- 
glish! An’ listen! Don’t be so scared! We won’t bite! We’re all 
Yanks here!” 

“He’s scared o’ the Boche!”’ remarked the driver. 
scared 0’ them, buddy, they’re way off up the river!” 

“Go git your corporal!” repeated Sergeant Bond. 

“I canna go!’’ said the moustached man nervously. 
leave my post! Gotta my very stric’ orders!” 

“Well, 7’1/ go!” snapped the sergeant. He retired from the trap, 
clambered to the door, unbolted it, and got down. The crew, 
eager to stretch their legs after the confinement of that iron box, 
leaped down with him, and followed him around the nose of the 
tank where the moustached sentry waited. This last took one 
look, fired his rifle pointblank, gave vent to a piercing shriek, and 
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“Me? Haitcha comp’! 


was gone, hurdling bushes, falling into holes, leaping out again, 
disappearing into the soup-like distance in a few seconds. 

The sergeant, at the shot, had cast himself on his face, while the 
others had hurled themselves around behind the tank. 

“Anybody hit?” gasped the sergeant, raising his head. No, the 
shot had been wild. 

“‘He’s gone!” called down the driver, raising the shutter he had 
clanged down. “He’s high-tailin’ through the woods! He’s outta 
sight! You guys scared him. He never seen a tank crew be- 
fore!” 

Aha! Why, sure! The tank crew all wore overalls, with black 
leather helmets, and a special gas mask with the canister carried 
on the back, like a knapsack. Moreover they were dirty, and 
many had their faces burned with molten lead where bullets had 
splashed through armor joints in previous engagements. 

“Yeh!” agreed the sergeant. ‘“That’s right! That’s what 
bothered him! Don’t get kettled, now! That shot will draw 
whoever posted——”’ 

Prrut! Prut! Prut! A (Continued on page 55 
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-IN MEMORIAM: 


ROBERT FULTON SMITH 
1891 ~ 1932 





By John D. Gwing 


Vice-President, The Legion Publishing Corporation 








OUR editor and your National Commander and all the 
rest of the boys around the Monthly and National Head- 
quarters knew how very much Bob Smith and I loved 
each other; further, they realized that I knew just how 
great a part he had played in the phenomenal success of our 
publication; so they asked rhe to write a few words about Bob 
and his life’s work for our million Legionnaires and their families 
in order that everyone might learn that one of our greatest 
Legionnaires, one of our real leaders, one of our gentlest men, one 
of our outstanding business successes, one of our sweetest of 
husbands, one of our most devoted of sons, and with it all one 
of our most modest and self-effacing of friends has gone west— 
suddenly, gloriously, thinking of the safety of others with his last 
words. 

Those of us who are left wonder why the Almighty should take 
to His arms our friend at the very pinnacle of earthly success 
and physical prime, and then we think perhaps that in His infinite 
wisdom He wishes to demonstrate forcibly by the great leveler 
of all things, Death, that as we live gloriously, so shall we die, 
but with reputation and work living on. 


OR eleven eventful years I have been continuously a member 

of first the Weekly and then the Monthly Board of Directors, 
and for the past seven years the Corporation’s vice-president. 
Eight years ago, in a time of emergency, Bob Smith was appointed 
general manager. It was the most critical moment that has ever 
existed in the affairs of the Legion Publishing Corporation. Bob 
took the place diffidently, reluctantly, at the insistence of his 
friend Jack Quinn, then National Commander. The appoint- 
ment was to be but temporary—the only basis on which Bob con- 
sented to take it. He knew nothing about publishing and ad- 
mitted it. He handled the particular crisis so superbly that his 
continuance in the position was inevitable. He learned the pub- 
lishing business from top to bottom in all its thousand and one 
highly technical phases. The whole record of the Monthly, par- 
ticularly during the past two years, best tells how finely he met 
that emergency and has met many another since. 

I have intimately seen National Commanders come and Na- 
tional Commanders go, particularly in their ex-officio capacity of 
president of the Legion Publishing Corporation. I have seen the 
Monthly owing almost a half million dollars—and to the ever- 
lasting credit of Bob Smith’s leadership the publication now is 
definitely in the black. Further, the Monthly is the only legiti- 
mate magazine that I know of in America that has shown an 
advertising linage and revenue increase since January 1, 1932. 
What a tribute in this year of economic stress to his genius and 
leadership! 

During all these years of association I have never seen Bob 
once lose his head, never seen him once forsake his modesty or 
his capacity for excusing those who in the heat of Legion dis- 
cussion were unfair to him and the publication, and the result is 
truly his living monument—The American Legion Monthly. 
For it ever will be, regardless of who his successors may be, the 
vibrant, successful creation that Bob wished and lived for and 
achieved—a creation that will always mirror the character of a 
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real soldier in war and peace, a friend to you and to me and to 
countless thousands, a gentleman, a sweet husband, a man who 
had the respect and love of all who knew him. 

Bob’s co-workers on the Monthly staff have assembled the 
brief biographical notes which follow. 

Robert Fulton Smith was born in Los Angeles, California, 
April 3, 1891. After attending the local grade schools and gradu- 
ating from the high school at Bakersfield, he studied for three 
years at the University of Southern California College of Law at 
Los Angeles. 

Bob Smith enlisted as a private December 14, 1917, at Fort 
McDowell, California, and a few months later was sent to Camp 
Johnston, Jacksonville, Florida, as a member of a casual organi- 
zation. The unit sailed for France on the Olympic in March, 1018, 
and, debarking at Brest, was sent to Nevers. Private Smith was 
thereupon attached to the Motor Transport Corps and sent to 
the great motor park at Verneuil. He remained in this area 
throughout the war, being promoted to sergeant first class in 
Repair Unit 327. On May 12, 1919, he was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant—an unusual elevation to be awarded to a soldier 
after the Armistice. Some weeks later he sailed for home with his 
organization and at once went on to Washington to settle the 
company fund accounts, receiving thus his first training in the 
conduct of veterans’ affairs. He received his honorable discharge 
on August 6, 1919, at the Presidio of San Francisco. To complete 
the military record it should be added that on June 30, 1925, he 
was commissioned a captain in the Military Intelligence Reserve, 
and this commission he held at the time of his death. 

Home again in California, he became credit manager for the 
Richfield Oil Company, and at the same time began to take an 
active interest in veteran concerns. He was early a Commander 
of Frank S. Reynolds Post of Bakersfield, California, and was an 
important factor in the framing of veteran legislation in a State 
which holds an unusual record in the amount and quality of 
veteran legislation which it has placed on its statute books 
With the establishment of the State Veterans’ Welfare Board he 
was appointed its secretary, and served in this capacity for two 
years, acquiring a thorough acquaintance with veteran affairs 
that was to stand him in excellent stead during the busy years 
to follow. Governor Friend W. Richardson frequently sought 
his advice on Veteran questions. With the election of John R. 
Quinn to the National Commandership, Bob Smith became his 
secretary, accepting the office of general manager of The American 
Legion Weekly as a temporary appointment in the crisis which 
has already been mentioned. 


N DECEMBER 24, 1925, he married, at Indianapolis, Miss 
Gladys Lindsay of Kokomo, Indiana, who survives him. 
The Monthly is indebted to August Burghard, editor of the 
Fort Lauderdale (Florida) Daily News, who was in Estes Park, 
Colorado, at the time, for the following account of the circum- 
stances of Bob Smith’s death: 
“Bob Smith died as a soldier—as any of us would like to die. 
He was struck down instantly and painlessly with only a second’s 
warning, and in that last second of (Continued on page 50) 
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A TRIBUTE BY A FELLOW TOWNSMAN, Meredith Nicholson 


IKE a dauntless Lochinvar he came out of the 
West—his well-loved California. He knew 
in Indianapolis only the officers of The 

American Legion when he came, but so winning was 
his personality that he soon widened his circle and 
a great host of friends mourn his passing. To know 
Bob was to love him. Faces brightened wherever 
he joined his fellows. His name truly is written on 
the roster of Good Comrades. Bob scored high in 
the battle of life. He was a splendid example of the 
forthright, achieving American, distinguished by 
his adore, resourcefulness and enthusiasm. He 
was wise; he was tolerant. If he disagreed with you 
he would, to avoid the chance of offending, give a 
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humorous turn to the conversation. He had the 
courage of his convictions. It was this sturdy, ob- 
stinate quality, void of foolish optimism, that con- 
tributed largely to his success. He got results be- 
cause, with uncanny prescience, he eliminated in 
advance all possibilities of failure. When Taps 
sounded at his grave the company that had gathered 
to pay Bob their last tribute of affection turned 
away bewilderedly. It didn’t seem possible that one 
who had so much of promise hidden in “the haze of 
distance,” and with a heart dowered with the charm 
of youth, must be left there. But what Robert 
Fulton Smith stood for is a continuing inspiration to 
all who loved him and called him friend. 











PERSHING: 





GENERAL OF THE ARMIES 


Y FIRST meeting with John J. Pershing, nearly 
thirty-four years ago, would have impressed the man 
on my mind had he never become known to history 

and had I never seen him again. 
In December of 1898, after the Cuban campaign, I found my- 
self, a newly commissioned first lieutenant, on detail as regimen- 
tal quartermaster of the celebrated Tenth Cavalry, colored troops. 
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Close-Up 


By James GC. Harbord. 
As told to Marquis james 


We were at Huntsville, Alabama. I had my hands full, with 
property accounts in a state of confusion that was a natural 
consequence of active service. My immediate predecessor was a 
young second lieutenant who had assumed his duties while the 
regiment was assembling for foreign service from five different 
stations in Montana. The records showed that the predecessor of 
this lieutenant had been First Lieutenant John J. Pershing. 

This was not all that I knew of Pershing, however. Before the 
war he had been recognized as one of the competent officers of the 
regiment—-strict, all business on duty, but no martinet. During 
the war he had been mentioned in orders for gallantry at Santiago. 
I think it was a European correspondent who wrote that Lieuten- 
ant Pershing was the coolest man under fire he had ever seen in a 
life of long experience with military expeditions. At any rate the 
regiment was proud of him, as I gathered from the informal con- 
versations of officers and men. 

In Cuba, Pershing had left the regiment when promoted to be 
a major of Volunteers in the Ordnance Corps. 

Checking the property I found the regiment rich beyond the 
fondest dreams of a supply sergeant. There were eight hundred 
horses more on the ground than we were supposed to have on 
paper; two pack trains, two or three wagon trains and saddles 
and harness galore. It was a habit of veteran sergeants to accu- 
mulate by mysterious means certain reserves of equipment of 
which the books contained no record. I have known cavalry 
troops in the old Army to possess two complete outfits, one for 
service and one for inspections. When I went around setting 
apart this surplus and taking it up on Abstract M, as the form was 
called, there was a good deal of grumbling among these acquisi- 
tive old non-coms. But having myself been a sergeant, knowing 
and practising their tricks, I think I unearthed and transferred 
to Abstract M practically all of this enormous surplus. 

One bleak, wintry day I was standing in a company street when 
a tall and very correct-looking officer in the uniform of a major of 
ordnance approached. Returning my salute he asked if I were 
Lieutenant Harbord. When I so identified myself he extended 
his hand and in a business-like tone said that his name was 
Pershing and that Colonel Whiteside, the regimental commander, 
had referred him to me in connection with his responsibility as 
former regimental quartermaster. We adjourned to my office, a 
small wall tent in which I also slept. 

Major Pershing said that his accounts had been found to be 
two or three hundred thousand dollars short and that the War 
Department had directed him to show cause why he should not 
be charged with that sum. The discrepancy, he said, was due to 
the scattered condition of the regiment at the time of his sudden 
relief as quartermaster. Pershing’s shortage-was, as I say, two 
or three hundred thousand dollars. To the minds of many offi- 
cers the case would have been more serious had the amount been 
a hundred dollars, for then, unless he could clear himself, the 
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shortage probably would have come out of his pay. But 
with so large a sum, involving no implication of wrong- 
doing, it would merely be a matter of petitioning Con- 
gress for relief. But I saw at once that Major Pershing 
was not the type of officer to take this way out. Either 
the property for which he was charged was in existence 
somewhere, or it had been expended during the campaign. 
Pershing meant to find it, or to find out how it had been 
expended. 

A quick comparison of my Abstract M with the list 
of Pershing’s shortages disclosed a striking similarity. 
Obviously the property for which the major had been 
called to account was still with the regiment. We went to 
work at once and along toward evening Pershing re- 
marked that he had come straight to me without locating 
quarters for himself. I offered to share mine with him. 
They were not much to offer. Despite all that a little 
wood-burning stove could do my tent was cold, and it 
was rather crowded, but Pershing said he would stay 
with me and another cot was squeezed in. I was under 
no delusion as to the reason for Pershing’s decision. He 
had friends among the other officers of the regiment, and 
I was a stranger, but he chose to keep as close to his 
work as possible. 

I liked to work with him, finding him direct, to the 
point, but very painstaking and very thorough. He was 
not a man of sudden intimacies, but after a day or so 
military prefixes were dropped. We became “Pershing” 
and “Harbord” to each other and seemed to feel at ease 


His birthday is Sep- 
tember 13th, the 
anniversary of the 
nipping-off of the 
St. Mihiel salient, 
and he’ll be seven- 
ty-two years old 












in our personal 
relations. I think 
I was not a little 
pleased to hit it 
off so well with an 
officer who I felt 
was bound to rise 
in the service. 
Incidentally ,dur- 
ing all the years I 
have known Gen- 
eral Pershing I do 
not recall more 
than three or four 
persons who have ad- 
dressed him as John or 
Jack, and with the ex- 
ception of Charles G. 
Dawes, I think they 
were all schoolmates of 
his at West Point. In 
France General Dawes 
called him John in 
private. Their ac- 
quaintance dates back 
to the time when Persh- 
ing was instructor of 
military tactics at the 
University of Nebraska 
and Dawes was a young 
lawyer in Lincoln. I 
am certain that the 
complimentary “Black 
Jack” is the creation of 
some imaginative news- 
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paper correspondent. I have never heard it applied to Pershing 
by anyone who knew him and never saw it in print until the time 
of the Mexican punitive expedition in 1916. It is not descriptive. 
General Pershing has blue eyes and before it began to whiten 
his hair was a reddish brown. 

Major Pershing remained in our camp for two weeks, adjusting 
his property account to the satisfaction of the department. After 
working all day we usually spent our evenings in the tent, hugging 
the stove and reading by the light of a little coal oil lamp. I was 
making up for the reading I had missed during the campaign and 
had a pile of books and magazines on hand from which, with some 
discrimination, Pershing made his selections. My tastes in read 
ing are rather diverse, but Pershing sticks pretty closely to his 
tory, biography and works bearing on his profession. Some 
evenings we would exchange hardly a word, though Pershing 
could talk well and relate an anecdote well, never missing the 
humorous side. 

When we parted I felt that this had been the beginning of a 
friendship rather than one of those brief and casual contacts so 
characteristic of army life. Our next meeting was by pre-arrange- 
ment in Washington a month later when Major Pershing was 
present at my wedding. I think that he and another man were 
the only young officers present, the other men guests being con- 
temporaries of my wife’s father, Brigadier General Samuel Oven 
shine, then in the Philippines. But what I do remember clearly 
is that Major Pershing was the only one to kiss the bride. 

We met again in the spring of 1903 in the old Oriente Hotel in 
Manila. I was down from my station at Laoag, in the northern 
part of the archipelago, and Pershing, then a captain in the 
Regular service, was about to board a ship for home for detail 
to the newly created General Staff as a reward for his remarkable 
Lanao Campaign. Three years later, while returning to the Is- 
lands from leave, I was delighted to discover John J. Pershing a 
fellow-passenger on the Steamship Korea of the Pacific Mail. 
Much had happened to him in those (Continued on page 53) 
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F I WERE asked to put in the fewest possible words the chief 
impressions I gained in June and July from my official trip 
to several of our wartime allies my conclusions would run 
something like this: 

The people of France, Belgium and England still think as much 
of us as they did in 1918 and 1927—and in spite of some wild- 
eyed editorial comments that have been made since the 
war and a lot of alleged inside grape-vine stuff that has got 
into the papers or into the ears of official and unofficial 
travelers both ways, I say this without putting my 
tongue in my cheek. And whatever their personal or 
official views on the debt situation, they don’t talk about 
it—or at least they didn’t to me, publicly or in button- 
hole conversations. 

Economically these countries are hard hit—I saw 
breadlines in Paris, and France is reputedly the best 
model of prosperity we have in the world today—but they 
didn’t talk about that either. They are all viewing the 
future with an optimism that we would do well to 
copy. 

Yes, and here’s one more impression: 
be out of a silk hat. 

And speaking of silk hats, I want to pay here a special 
tribute to my good friend (and the good friend of all of 

) Colonel Francis E. Drake, Past Commander of the 
Department of France of The American Legion and now 
President of Pershing Hall, the magnificent home of 
Paris Post and the home of any of us when we are in 
France. Colonel Drake wears a silk hat with as much 
grace as I do overalls or Sedley Peck a beard. He was 
my guide, philosopher and friend, and I know that this 
tribute to him will be heartily endorsed by all his fellow- 
members of Paris Post, including Past Department Com- 
mander Sedley Peck (who rendered every courtesy and 
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IEVE II or 


Shey Still 


guided me through three countries), Department Com- 
mander James V. Sparks, and Post Commander H. W. 


An official Dunning. 

handclasp That 1927 Legion convention in Paris is still talked of, 
from the _  andat the risk of its going to the head of every Legion- 
Mayor of Hau- naire and Auxiliare who was among those present I want 
diomont. It’s to say that it made a lasting and favorable impression. 
a small world The French are still talking about it. They enjoyed it 
—he has a as much as the Americans did, and I’m not giving away 
brother who any state secrets when I say that they are enthusiastic 


to have it repeated. You will all remember that there 
has been considerable talk during the past five years 
about going over again in 1937, and while it isn’t for me 
as the end of my year as your National Commander 
approaches to commit the organization to anything so 
far ahead, I do want to say as a buck Legionnaire that I 
want to be on board if and when the twenty-year transports pull 
out. Strictly, of course, I shouldn’t be talking about this at all. 
I ought to be keeping my mouth shut and observing the inter- 
national amenities and wait until France officially asks us to 
come. But I’m not worrying about that. 

The French people themselves, particularly the great body of 
French veterans, are looking forward with eagerness and en- 
thusiasm to the approaching visit to the United States of five 
hundred poilus, as has already been announced in the Monthly 
over the signature of Past National Commander Edward E 
Spafford. Half of the five hundred will be mutilés—badl) 
wounded soldiers who will carry to their graves the marks of their 
sacrifice for France and freedom. The able-bodied half of the 
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delegation will act as their escorts. I know that they will be 
accorded a glorious reception wherever they go, not alone by The 
American Legion but by the whole American people. 

And it is wholly possible that before these words appear in 
print, definite announcement may have been made in the news- 
papers as to whether our fellow-soldier the Prince of Wales will be 
able to be our guest at the Portland national convention. I can 
only say at this time that I left London extremely optimistic over 
the prospect of his coming. It was impossible for me to deliver 
the Legion’s invitation to the Prince in person for the reason that 
on the day for which my appointment for an interview with him 
had been arranged he was suffering from a short illness (as it 


Changing the 
guard at St. 
James’s Palace, 
London, with 
shakos, goose- 
stepping, and all 
the fixin’s 


proved) which was nevertheless viewed with such seriousness at 
the time that the news was placarded on every newspaper poster 
in London and displayed prominently in the newspapers them- 
selves, and I find on my return to America that it was treated 
with equal seriousness in our press. 

But don’t think that just because, owing to circumstances be- 
yond the control of both of us, I didn’t get to see the Prince, I 
didn’t have anything to do with royalty at all. In London I 
attended a garden party at the Disabled Men’s Alexandra Hos- 
pital. As I stood talking with Major Tryon, British Minister of 
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Back in familiar 
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territory 





Pensions, an attractive English girl came up and extended her 
hand. I took it and shook it and expressed my very real pleasure 
at meeting her, whoever she was, for she was evidently anxious 
to know the members of our party, and any friend of our party 
must be a friend of The American Legion. Major Tryon, mean- 
while, was bowing in superb fashion (I couldn’t possibly have done 
it so well, and am glad I didn’t try) and as soon as I released the 
young lady’s hand the major pressed it in courtly fashion to his 





lips. The hand happened to belong to the Duchess of York, 
daughter-in-law of the King and Queen. 

I suppose all of us have wondered just what a king does when 
he isn’t kinging—when he isn’t receiving delegations and dedi- 
cating bridges and having his picture taken for the rotogravure 
sections. We had a chance to find out in Brussels. Legionnaire 
Ned White, this year’s President of Fidac, and your Commander 
waited on King Albert of the Belgians, with whom we had an 
appointment. We were ushered through the royal palace and 
into a very ordinary looking office where, (Continued on page 51) 
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Dont be a 


OHN PETERS 


When November 8th Rolls Around, Stand 
Up and Be Counted—Win, Lose or Draw 


A PERSONAL VIEW 


By Grederick. Palmer 


ACK in my boyhood’s neck of the woods lived tall, gaunt 

John Peters who had a large Adam’s apple. John read 

all the political news and listened to all the arguments 

at the corner store. He said that it was his duty as a 

citizen to keep informed. Sometimes John thought the country 

was doing pretty well. Again he thought it was going straight 

to the dogs. His view depended upon the argument he had 
heard last. 

Before a national election John’s Adam’s apple was working 
up and down between arguments like the walking beam of an old 
paddle-wheel river steamer under forced draught. There was one 
idea on which his mind was hard set. He wanted to be on the 
winning side. He wore out shoe-leather back and forth between 
the bandwagons to see which had the biggest crowd. 

“I’m not going to lose my first vote for 
President,” he declared. 

When he first called me “sonny” and 
patted me on the shoulder, he was past 
forty, and had seen four Presidential elec- 
tions since he was twenty-one without hav- 
ing cast a vote for President yet. As he got 
older and he had the rheumatism and much 
toothache, and his wife was more inclined 
to henpeck him, he was more given to 
siding with the grouches who said the 
country was going to the dogs. 

Next to politics he was most interested 
in prize fighting. Before a big fight he was 
always talking about betting on his favor- 
ite. But on the eve of the fight his betting 
fever languished. He did not want to lose 
his first bet on a fight, not so much because 
of the money, but as a matter of principle, 
he said. Finally, he screwed up his nerve 
enough to place a dollar on John L. Sullivan 
against James J. Corbett, and that was the 
time John L. lost. 

In a Presidential campaign he picked his man, but as 
election day approached, the boasts of the opposition 
of a sure victory alarmed him. His courage slowly 
oozed, and he did not go to the polls. At last he did cast 
a vote for President. He voted for Roosevelt in the Bull, 
Moose campaign, when the Republican party was split, ' 


and Woodrow Wilson was elected. His idols had fallen. fo p 
* 


Both John L. and Teddy had gone back on him. For 
weeks after Roosevelt’s defeat John was so blue that he 
was hardly on speaking terms with’his own Adam’s apple. 
He knew then nothing could save the country. 


18 Copyright 1932, by Frederick Palmer 


“T lost my first vote,”’ he said, ‘and now I don’t care a damn 
if I lose ’em all after this, or who is elected.” 

His vote for Roosevelt was not lost. The only votes that are 
lost are those not cast. If you vote for yourself, and nobody else 
does, your vote is not lost. You have shown who you are for, and 
what you stand for, and that is what the vote is about. If you 
don’t vote you subscribe to the idea democracy is a failure. You 
must be counted for dictatorship in this country as our best 
substitute for the rule of King George Third before the Revo- 
lution. King George Third did all the voting for us. All non 
voters ought to honor him as their hero who did his utmost to 
save them from being bored by talk about the duty of a citizen 
to vote. 

My grandfather could remember the “Tippecanoe, and Tyler, 
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too” hard-cider campaign of 1840 when William Henry Harrison, 
who won the victory over the Indians at Tippecanoe on the 
Wabash, ran against Van Buren for the Presidency. Revolu- 
tionary soldiers were still alive in my grandfather’s boyhood. 
He knew what they had fought for. He had heard them tell 
about it, as I heard him tell about that tumultuous Harrison- 
Van Buren campaign. 

“We had some fun in elections in those days,” he said. “People 
were interested. They got heated up. Now people don’t have any 
fun, they don’t get interested, let alone getting heated up. Why, 
lots of men don’t even vote. That’s hard to believe. But it’s 
true. The old Revolutionary soldiers used to speak of the vote 
as the priceless heritage which it took eight years of war to win. 
A man might have lost all his property and have no job, he might 
be sick and generally disgusted with life; but one thing he did 
have that every other man had was his vote, which counted no 
less and no more than any other man’s. And in our country it 
was so for the first time in any country. Don’t forget that!” 

The Tippecanoe campaign would appear a very noisy, un- 
mannerly campaign to us today. I am not sure that it would not 
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compare to a “Forty and Eight”’ reunion that was getting a little 
boisterous in the old horse car. 

Hard cider was on tap at the rallies. Speakers were heckled 
on the street corners and cross roads. Partisan groups cut 
down each other’s flag poles. Arguers went behind the barn or 
got out of their carriages to settle their differences. Names as 
hard as the cider were called. But “folks were interested” as my 
grandfather said. Apathy was out of the lexicon. Men walked 
miles through wilderness paths and over muddy roads. The old, 
the sick, the crippled either hobbled or were carried to the polls 
so they might use their priceless heritage. 

Then they waited for weeks for the result, as the returns from 
close-fought State after State came in by slow mail. Finally, the 
loser of a bet had to let his hair and beard go untrimmed for a 
year; or, wearing a woman’s bonnet, had to wheel the winner in 
a barrow through the streets. Even the crazy bets showed the 
voters were interested; that they were not afraid to back their 
opinions. And that’s better than having no opinions, or not 
enough guts to back them when you have. 

I remember how—after an election, in which John Peters had 
failed to cast his first vote—John used to avoid my grandfather, 
of the Mexican and Civil War memories, as if the old man were 
the very wrath of God. John knew what grandfather would say, 
and even feared that he might reinforce his remarks with a wallop 
from the stout hickory cane he carried in his later years. “John 
Peters, you wouldn’t walk even a mile (Continued on page 46) 
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Debunking the Melodrama : 


SIMON LEGREE LEGION 


and 


UNCLE l[OM CONGRESS 


By Harry W. Colmery 


ANY members of The American Legion and other 
interested citizens have asked me how we get veterans’ 
legislation through Congress, and why the Legion has 
been more successful in this regard than many other 

organizations. Many others, influenced. by the fume of propa- 
ganda designed to discredit the “Legion Lobby” as insidious and 
injurious to the national welfare, have-been ‘led to view with 
alarm the so-called “Legion power,” and have failed to realize 
that the false statements and innuendoes directed at our legisla- 
tive efforts are the price of success. 

Therefore, I shall tell you how it is done by the National 
Legislative Committee, and then discuss in a general way some 
of the criticism directed at veterans’ legislation, and make some 
suggestions with reference thereto. 

How do we do it? Let me first show you how and why it is not 
done, and what this American Legion lobby actually is, in the 
hope that this will give you a clearer picture of the hows and 
whys. 

The Legion has nothing to cover up. There is not a plan, a 
program, or a procedure in its legislative work which will not 
stand the light of day.. We operate on the Scotch plan—give no 
parties, do not entertain, buy no liquor, subsidize no one. Our 
staff at Washington consists of two men and two girl secretaries 
(stenographers), and the aggregate of the salaries and office ex- 
penses, compared with that of other well known lobbies, makes 
me feel like taking up a collection to get the water boy in to the 
five-ring circus. The stories of the tremendous Legion lobby 
which browbeats the Congress into submitting to its will, are 
fiction and fancy, not fact. We are neither that archaic nor that 
dumb. We obtain our legislation by more up-to-date methods. 
The real Legion Lobby is our million members. The work of your 
National Legislative Committee co-ordinates the work of our 
technical experts at Washington, a program of education as to the 
justice and necessity of the legislation. 

Let us first consider a piece of legislation which failed—and 
why. We'll say it was sponsored by John Legionnaire, an 
average ex-soldier from “‘somewhere in the United States.” 

John Legionnaire felt pretty good as he drove back home 
from his department convention. He had worked eighteen 
months to get his state Legion to endorse his pet legislative proj- 
ect. It had not been an easy matter. Let us say, it was a tariff 
on straw. The depressed price on this commodity had injured 
his town’s prosperity. But the Legion could cure this, he thought, 
so as he returned home, he felt his town troubles were nearly 
over. Only one more step remained—endorsement by the 
Legion national convention. 

Of course, he argues, when the Legion sets its approval on 
any legislative program, Congress always rushes it right through. 
John Legionnaire believes this because he has heard of the tre- 
mendous influence of the Legion down in Washington, where 
it has a powerful lobby which works wonders with Congress. 

A few months later, much to his disappointment, he learns 
that the national convention has not adopted his resolution. 
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So none of his dreams come true. Now John Legionnaire has a 
grouch on the Legion. He thinks that the national convention 
should have endorsed this straw resolution, as a means of restoring 
prosperity to the nation and his own community. He doesn’t 
understand that the Legion efforts are directed along different 
lines. 

Now there are literally hundreds of John Legionnaires from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and Canada to the Gulf, with their pet 
legislative plans like the straw bill. These veterans see their 
local burdens as national in scope, and want the Legion to assume 
them. The failure of many of their resolutions to get through the 
department and national conventions, helps to make the Legion 
strong. Such measures are not soldier legislation upon which we 
are entitled to speak as the voice of the World War veterans. 

In its very beginning, thirteen years ago, the Legion adopted 
a policy of excluding from its Congressional requests all matters 
which did not relate to the welfare of the veterans, the nation or 
national defense. The Legion, in its early days, discovered that 
unless some such policy were followed, we would be asking Con- 
gress for legislation on all manner of subjects not primarily relating 
to our activities as veterans, and although it has caused many a Le- 
gionnaire to denounce his organization, such a national policy of 
minding our own business, and not arrogating to ourselves the 
solution of all the problems which affect the moral, social, relig- 
ious, or economic welfare of the people, local or national, has been 
the keystone of the Legion’s success in national legislation. 

For, believe it or not, the chief reason for the Legion’s legisla- 
tive success has been that its requests have been fair, reasonable 
and just, and have dealt with subjects upon which we were en- 
titled to speak. And if the time ever comes when the Legion de- 
parts from this policy, our influence with the Congress, and the 
confidence and respect of the American people which we have 
enjoyed, will be shattered. 


S A matter of fact, Legion laws come slowly. No effort is 
made to rush them unduly. With a few marked exceptions it 
has taken several years to convince a Legion national convention 
that a given proposal was justified. And after the Legion has 
adopted a certain policy, it usually takes several years more be- 
fore the members of Congress are sufficiently educated as to the 
necessity to enact legislation to consummate it. We try to build 
thoroughly as we go. 

The work of our technical experts in Washington, who under- 
stand the mechanics of legislation, runs somewhat as follows on 
the average legislative measure: 

A Legion national convention adopts from seventy-five to 
one hundred and seventy-five resolutions on the subject of na- 
tional legislation, out of the thousand or so coming from depart- 
ment conventions. After a month has elapsed the National 
Executive Committee reviews these carefully and formulates a 
legislative program, classifying the resolutions as to measures of 
major or minor importance to the veterans. In illustrating how 
legislation is handled I will use as an example a resolution ap- 
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proved at the meeting of the National Executive Committee. 

A bill in proper technical form, either to amend existing law 
or to create a new law, is drafted by our National Legislative 
Committee prior to the convening of Congress. The situation is 
then canvassed, and a certain Senator and a certain Congress 
man are selected to sponsor the introduction of the bill in their 
respective houses. Various reasons dictate the choice. They 
are nearly always members of the committee to which the bill 
will be referred for consideration. In many cases, they are com- 
mittee chairmen. In other instances they are selected because 
of special knowledge or interest in this (Continued on page 55) 
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, BOKER 


And Other Stories of a Veterans 
Administration Hospital 


John Palmer Cumming 


HE sun parlor is a recuperation ward. 

There are just eight beds in the sun parlor. Boker was 
the kind of fellow who couldn’t get along with a single 
patient, or a quartet. Eight was just the right number. 

If he talked one group down he could pitch in on the others. 
Boker had a copy of the World Almanac, Nuggets of Knowledge 
and a half dozen other books stored with all kinds of facts. 

“Durned if this here hot weather don’t make me transpire all 
over!” 

“Watcha mean transpire?” somebody at the other end of the 
room would shout. ‘You mean perspire!”’ 

“Betcha! Betcha five bucks,” and Boker had a sucker. 
“Betcha right here in the dictionary that ‘transpire’ means to 
‘sweat’.”’ 

“Ain’t got no five dollars, but I'll betcha, just betcha, I mean.” 

And out would come Boker’s dictionary. ‘See,’ he’d say, 
“here it is right here. Read it and weep.” 

And sure enough, right there before your eyes you saw that 
once more Boker was right—“transpire—v. i., to perspire.”’ 

We appealed to the doctor secretly. We tried the silent strike 
business, but that only made Boker worse and the first thing we 
knew somebody would get mad and blurt out something and the 
arguments were on again. Nothing feazed Boker. 

“See there,” he said one day, after proving to everyone’s satis- 
faction that there was one day in history when we didn’t have a 
President, or rather there was one man in history who was Presi- 
dent for only orie day, “see, you fellows ought to study up more. 
You don’t know nothing.” 

It was Berkeley who took him up on that and made the ward 
safe for silences Berkeley was a quiet sort of fellow who never 
got in an argument with anyone and never seemed to be irritated 
in the least by Boker’s wildest exhortations. 

“Let’s appoint a committee on education!”’ 

Boker was the first to agree, no doubt thinking that his mass 
of irrelevant knowledge would bring him nothing less than 
the chairmanship. We decided on three men and took our secret 
ballots. Berkeley got six votes out of eight for chairman, against 
one for Boker and one for Smith. It turned out that Berkeley 
had cast the vote for Smith and that Boker had voted for himself. 
Two more members were duly elected and the committee of three 
adjourned to the lavatory to formulate a policy. 

In ten minutes they returned and announced their decision. 

“We all agree,” Berkeley said, ‘that we must study more than 
we do. In order to make that possible, your committee has de- 
cided that when any two men desire to study, they can call out 
‘Study hour’ and that will be a signal for thirty minutes’ silence.” 

“Watcha mean,” Boker snarled, ‘“‘you mean any two fellows 
when they wants to can...” 

But Boker’s voice was drowned out by seven husky voices that 
cried out simultaneously, “Study hour!”’ 

The sun parlor is one of the quietest wards on the floor. 

If you go in there these days, you'll find men talkingin whispers, 
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reading or writing letters home and, over in the corner, you'll 
see a very, very lonesome individual tinkering around with the 
stuff on his bedside table. His name is Boker. They say he’s 
lost five pounds in the last two weeks. But nobody has worried 
about it. He’ll get over it. 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


UST a scratch on his hand, a little home treatment in the 
J backwoods of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and Hargon found 

himself making a bee line for the nearest Veterans Hospital 
with a highly infected finger. It was blue and swollen and the 
poison was rapidly passing from one finger joint to another. 

Intense pain had robbed him of sleep and infection had given 
him a temperature. The big mountaineer was too weak to walk. 
They rolled him in in a wheel chair and put him to bed. A quick 
operation promised to save him from an amputation. But he was 
a groaning, grouching, ouching individual who rolled and tossed 
and moaned his pain. 

“Golly, I’m a-hurtin’!”’ was his continual explanation. 

Other patients began to compiain. Then the Charge Nurse 
fixed him. 

“Mr. Hargon,”’ she said, ‘“‘we are doing everything we can to 
help you. We know you are suffering, but that noise is unneces 
sary. This ward is full of mighty sick patients who never carry 
on like that. You have no right to disturb them. Your finger 
will hurt you, but you will have to bear the pain in silence. If 
there’s anything we can possibly do to make you comfortable, 
we will do it.” 

Hargon snapped 
out of his tantrum 
into a sullen spirit 
of resentment. He 
suffered in silence. 
His hand was im- 


The late John 
Palmer Cum- 
ming, from a 
photograph taken 
in Turkey in 
1921. Mr. Cum- 
ming had himself 
been a patient in 
the United States 
Veterans Hos- 
pital at Oteen, 
North Carolina, 
from the spring 
of 1929 until his 
death on May 15, 
1932 
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proving. The pain departed. If one awoke in the 
night he heard the deep, even breathing of Hargon’s 
restful slumber. 

One afternoon his room was suddenly packed with 
visitors—aunts, uncles and cousins. They had driven 
more than eighty miles from the mountain country to see how he 
was getting along. 

“Ain’t doin’ nothin’ fer me a-tall’”—‘“Ain’t slept none since I 
been here’”—‘‘My finger’s nearly et all off an’ a-hurtin’ worsen 
when I come. 

“T’m a tellin’ ye, I’m a-goin’ back home with ye, next time ye 
come.” 

“Why, hon’, there ain’t no doctor up there fer fifteen mile. 
You ain’t a-wantin’ to do ennything like that.” 

But there’s no law to hold a man in a hospital against his will, 
so they came the following week and Hargon went. 

“Why, man, you’re crazy!’’ the surgeon told him bluntly. “I’ve 
got to open up that finger at least another time. It will have to 
be dressed every day. The least bit of infection in it now, and 
you'll lose it.” 

Three weeks passed and he was back on a stretcher. The 
surgeon rushed him into the operating room and under the 
ether. His entire hand had to go. It was an amputation at the 
wrist. 

Coming out from under the ether Hargon dreamed and snarled 
at his nervous little wife. “I’m a-hurtin’, I tell ye!’’ She had 
gone back to the farm, but he was dreaming of a two-sided con- 
versation, for between his moans of pain, there were pauses in his 
dream that indicated she was begging him to go back to the 
hospital. 

“T’m a-hurtin’, I tell ye!’’ he screamed in delirium, “an’ I’m 
a-stayin’ right here where I kin holler.” 


CALLING AMBROSE 


T’S all right if Terkle doesn’t sprinkle salt in your bed, or rub 
| a dab of Roquefort on your mustache while you sleep. Any- 
one would have laughed the time he pinned twenty-four imita- 
tion cast-iron flies on his bed-spread; that is, at least until Miss 
Little came in and tried to brush them off with her bare hands. 
But he got his biggest thrill the night he awoke at two o’clock 
in the morning and heard Ambrose, the colored night orderly, 
stirring around in Room 27, just down the porch. Now they 
don’t seal up a man’s locker, rip off the linens, and fold back a 
vacated mattress at two o'clock in the morning unless there’s 
a reason, and Terkle knew it. So he slipped on his bathrobe and 
crept along the perch to watch the proceedings. He was too late. 
Ambrose was following the nurse and doctor out. The room was 
empty except for the bare bed, the locker, the bedside stand, a 
radio head set and a patient’s call-light button dangling from the 
wall. 

That button! Terkle saw it in the dim night’s light. He stood 
there waiting for the doctor to leave the ward, then he stepped 
through the French window and gave the button a vigorous push. Illustration by 
There was a quick staccato buzz down the hallway and a yellow 
call-light flashed on over the doorway (Continued on page 48) Frank Street 
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FIRST 
PRIZE 


Once a year 
Scarsdale (New 
York) Post 
holds an open- 
air beefsteak 
party, and here 
is a look at the 
1932 affair. 
Count von 
Luckner, Ger- 
man naval vet- 
eran, was a 
surprise guest. 
Photo by 
Harold H. Cos- 
tain 


THIRD PRIZE. Blackstone 
Post’s Auxiliary of Fort 
Worth, Texas, cans food for 
families that will need it this 
winter. Photo from Mrs. J. 
M. Page, Unit President 


Kiffin Rockwell Post of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, gives 
a swimming party for chil- 
dren of patients in Oteen 
hospital. Photo from Thomas 
Black, Post Commander 


around a blazing campfire and decorated with 

sizzling onions when Scarsdale (New York) Post 
held its annual summer party under the night sky 
Scarsdale Post epicures, who didn’t like the sort of ration 
that Ulysses and his warriors ate on the way to Troy, 
nibbled at cold provender. There was hot coffee. or cold 
things to drink if you preferred. Surprise of the eve 
ning: Arrival of Count Felix von Luckner, German 
naval raider, who came as guest of Legionnaire Russell 
Barton and told campfire stories. Legionnaire Harold 
Haliday Costain, photographer extraordinary, caught 
the spirit of the evening in the picture above—awarded 
first prize this month in the Prize Photograph Contest. 


()= hundred pounds of beefsteak were broiled 
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SECOND 
PRIZE 


The names of 
the honored 
World War 
dead of Halifax 
County, Flor- 
ida, are pre- 
served in this 
memorial foun- 
tain erected by 
Russell C. War- 
ner Post at 
Daytona Beach, 
Florida. Photo- 
graph from 
Gene Couch- 
man, Post Com- 
mander 


SOME “ke il COLD 


Pictures like those on these pages are waiting to be 
taken wherever Legionnaires are together. Ama- 
teur and professional photographer alike are welcome 
to enter the Monthly’s contest. Any photograph 
which tells an unusual story of The American Legion 
at work is worth submitting. 

First, second and third prizes of $20, $15 and $10 
will be paid for best Legion activity photographs 
published in each issue until further notice and $5 
each will be paid for others selected. Address pic- 
tures to Legion Photo Editor, The American Legion 
Monthly, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Send 
postage if return of pictures is desired. Receipt of 
pictures will not be acknowledged. 
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Cadets of Bessie P. Edwards 
Post of Boston form a Guard 
of Honor for Amelia Ear- 
hart after her trans-Atlantic 
flight. Photo from Alice E. 
Carey, Post Judge Advocate 


The Sea Scout Troop spon- 
sored by Cadillac (Michigan) 
Post starts on a three-day 
boat trip down the Manistee 
River. Photo by Carl T. 
Rauch, Post Historian 





WEATHER-WISE 


os 
‘Merchandise 


By Fred C.Kelly 


When does rain boost retail store sales 
When do straw hat sales reach their peak 
When does unseasonable weather aid trade 
What business is at its best in bad weather 


What's next after rain as a business enemy & 


HANKS to the weather bureau, it is possible to forecast 

certain meteorological aspects of human behavior. From 

what the weather bureau tells us, we can estimate what 

our neighbors—and thousands of other people—are likely 
to do in rain or snow, heat or cold. We supplement weather 
bureau records with statistical studies of past human performance 
and interpret what we find in terms of psychology. 

We know what a person might naturally be expected to do in 
certain kinds of weather; but this doesn’t always tally with what 
actually happens. Both men and women might be expected to 
have more hearty appetites for lunch on crisp days, with the sun 
shining clear. But, as all restaurant proprietors know, people eat 
more on cloudy days. This is because they have less incentive to 
get out into the open. They sit and eat because they can think 
of nothing better to do. More suicides might be expected on 
gloomy days; but the truth is that the greatest number of 
suicides occur on bright, clear days—and the peak is reached in 
June when nature seems to be doing her best to make life worth 
living. During the worst of the unemployment period, Tuesday 
morning was the big suicide hour—because of the number of dis- 
couraged folk who had read the want advertisements, in search 
of jobs, in Sunday newspapers, and then sought jobs, unsuccess- 
fully, all day Monday. After lying awake, despondent, 

Monday night, they touched the nadir of hopelessness 
Tuesday morning. But there were always more of these 
suicides if the sun was shining on Tuesday morning than 
when the day was dark and dreary. The explanation 
seems to be that on a ‘gloomy day one may still hope to 
feel better when the sun comes out; but if the sun is 
already out, there isn’t even that cheer to be hoping for. 


It is especially convenient to try to determine in heph 
4 


advance the effect of weather on business—more par- 
ticularly the effect on people’s buying impulses. Here, 
instead of being upset by unexpected weather, business 
men try to turn ail kinds of weather to their advantage. 
(This feeling that one may adjust to weather conditions 
is perhaps one reason why people in town or city are 
usually more cheerful than country people. The farmer 
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Cartoons by 


who thinks he is at the mercy of weather, which can upset all 
his plans, becomes fatalistic, easily discouraged, and sullen.) 

If weather were the only influence on human behavior, most 
bathing suits would be sold when the weather is hottest and 
crowds at the beaches largest; fur coat sales would reach their 
peak when the weather is coldest; and straw hat sales would be 
most numerous in mid-summer. But the reverse is true. Weather 
does have its influence, but not in quite the way one might expect 
Comparatively few fur coats are sold in January or February 
Buyers are always looking a little ahead, and a woman who has 
gone to the middle of January or later without a fur coat is 
determined to wait until the following fall when she may have 
the benefit of her new coat all winter. Indeed, she may even buy 
at a special fur sale in August, since merchants make prices to 
lure customers to the fur department during what would other 
wise be the dullest month of the year. Likewise, the straw hat 
business is about over by the middle of June. Not even a drasti 
price reduction can stimulate straw hat business after the Fourth 
of July. Nobody cares to buy a straw hat then at amy price. By 
July 15th, too, bathing suit business is flat. Even though one is 
likely to wear a bathing suit much oftener in the six weeks follow 
ing July 15th than the six weeks preceding, hot weather fails to 
have much effect on sales. Everybody is thinking that autumn 
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The farmer, driven 
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is now only a few weeks away and is determined to make his old 
suit somehow last out the season. 

In a general way, the greatest aid to business is seasonable 
weather; and the worst deterrent to business is rain. Next to 
rain, the worst business enemy is wind. Cold weather helps more 
kinds of business than hot weather does. More clothes, more fuel, 
more food, more shelter are needed in winter than in summer. 

While merchants ask nothing better from the weather man 
than to have his weather seasonable, yet unseasonable weather 
is sometimes still more advantageous, provided it comes ahead of 
schedule rather than late. A cold crisp day early in September 
sets women to thinking about fall and winter clothes. Once they 
start to buy clothes for colder weather, they may keep it up all 
winter. They probably buy even more than they would a few 
weeks later because they think of the cold months ahead when 
heavy clothes will be suitable. Moreover, each cold weather item 
a woman buys suggests something else. The same suggestive 
value comes from a balmy spring day, in late February or early 
March. Shoppers do not consider the calendar, but only the 
thermometer on such a day. They think to themselves: “Hurray! 
Spring is here!” and become concerned about spring clothes. 

On the other hand, belated, unseasonable weather, either warm 
or cold, does much harm. If the calendar proclaims May, but the 
weather is cold and raw, more suggestive of winter than of 
spring, shoppers do not feel the slightest interest in warm weather 
clothes. Their intelligence tells them it is certain to turn warm 
almost any day, but they do not think about that. If they read 
weather forecasts that the thermometer will go to summer tem- 
perature in a day or two, and the hottest summer on record may 
soon be under way, that doesn’t move them to start buying. 
They wait to feel warmer weather. But, to make things worse 
for merchants, while shoppers are not yet moved to buy warm 
weather goods, neither will they continue to buy much winter 
goods. They have lost interest in buying anything, until a definite 
change in weather reminds them of the season just ahead. 

If business thus lost were merely postponed, merchants would 
not worry. But merchants know that a sale deferred too long is 
gone forever. If warm weather lasts through October, or cool 
weather hangs into June, thousands of people decide to do with- 
out many seasonal purchases and make their old clothes do. This 
is especially true of summer sales. Naturally, since one wears 
fewer clothes in warm weather, it is easier to make summer 
clothes last until fall than to make winter clothes hold over 
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It’s too much like work 
going for a soda when 
the thermometer gets up 


until spring, even if they are a bit worn. 

Much department store advertising is 
canceled on account of expected rainy 
weather. It is important, however, 
whether rain comes in the forenoon or 
3 afternoon. If it rains along about eight 
or nine o’clock in the morning—or even if it only Jooks then as if 
rain may come soon—the woman who had planned to go shop- 
ping that day is likely to change her mind. Even though she 
hadn’t intended to go until afternoon, she abandons her shopping 
plans for that day. On the other hand, an unexpected rain which 
comes in the early afternoon is often a big stimulus to department 
store business. Women get into a store, find they can’t well get 
out until it quits raining, and amuse their little selves buying 
many things they had previously had only the haziest intention 
of buying. Small shops near a big department store, which or 
dinarily profit by having a crowd attracted to that neighborhood, 
are hurt by rain whether it comes in the morning or afternoon; 
women, storm-bound, who roam about and buy so long as they 
are under one roof, have no chance to look at bargains in windows 
of nearby smaller shops. 

While rain is damaging the business of many stores, it is help- 
ing the mail-order houses. People in the country—an important 
percentage of mail order customers—unable to work in the fields, 
drive dull care away while indoors by browsing over their mail- 
order catalogues. They order articles they didn’t know they 
needed. 

Even dentists find their business disturbed by rain or cloudy 
weather. Patients are slow to make appointments and quick to 
break them when the sky is overcast. Architects, too, find that 
clients bloom with sunshine. Indeed, salesmen in nearly all lines 
find that most people are less inclined to spend their money, or 
even to talk about spending money, on a gloomy day. One excep- 
tion is the life insurance business. Men recognize the uncertainty 
of life, and the need of facing it, more readily when there is no 
sunshine to give them cheer. 

In many lines of business 
wind is as serious an obstacle 
as rain. One cigar company, 
with a chain of stores, reported 
some time ago that either a 
rainy or a windy day in New 
York costs them between $4,000 
and $5,000—because many em- 
ployers forbid smoking in 
offices or workshops, and wind 
or rain makes outdoor smoking 
difficult. 

Men in the theatrical busi- 
ness (Continued on page 49) 
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People eat more 
on cloudy days 
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Th POST THAT IS HELPING TAME 


OLD MAN RIVER 


OSES will be blooming on walls and lawns in Portland, 
Oregon, a few weeks from now, and there will be music 
in the air. The whole city will be on holiday—expect- 
antly packed in grandstands, in the open windows of 

office buildings or pressed in the crowds at the curbings. Port- 
land’s three hundred thousand citizens will be waiting for the 
parade of the Legion’s 1932 national convention, and with them 
will be tens of thousands of visitors from all parts of the United 
States. 

At last it comes—with the steady melody of bands, the thrum 
of drums and the fanfare of bugles. The parade begins. The 
first moment is a big moment. 

That first big moment will belong largely to Nevada. Carrying 
the American flag and the banner of their Department, Nevada 
Legionnaires will head the Portland parade. They have won 
this position by enrolling this year half again as many members 
as they had in 1931. They made a percentage of 150 of the quota 
assigned to them for 1932. 

Nevada is the vanguard, and at the head of Nevada will march 
a detachment of sun-bronzed Legionnaires whose post banner will 
be cheered by the thousands of spectators. “Boulder City Post” 
the banner will proclaim. These are the men of the newest Post 
of the Legion, hailing from the newest town in the United States, 
fresh from their work on one of the mightiest projects ever 
undertaken for Uncle Sam. They are Legionnaires who are help- 
ing build Hoover Dam, our biggest national construction since 
we finished the Panama Canal. 
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Nevada’s membership victory follows the formation of the new 
Legion Post at Boulder City, the community built carefully by 
plan six miles from the dam site to shelter the army of workers 
Fifteen Legionnaires signed the application for a post charter on 
October 12, 1931. On May 15, 1932, when the Post got its 
permanent charter, 415 Legionnaires were on its rolls. Since 
then it has kept right on growing, as the number of workers on 
the dam increased. Service men are given preference in employ- 
ment, provided by law, and more than 1,200 of them, including 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, are now on contractors’ 
payrolls. 

Boulder City Post completed its own ‘clubhouse in time to 
entertain the 1932 convention of the Nevada Department at a 
housewarming. The visiting Legionnaires from Reno, Carson 
City, Tonopah, Goldfield, Beattie, Las Vegas and other Nevada 
towns were welcomed by Post Commander R. F. Skinner, 4 
reclamation engineer who hails from the State of Washington. 
They met also Vice Commander H. B. Lawton, formerly from 
Pennsylvania, a “jackhammer” man; Vice Commander E. J. 
McDonald, Californian, a pipefitter; Post Adjutant H. C. Looze, 
a reclamation engineer and also a Californian. F. M. Zeller, Post 
Finance Officer and paymaster on the project, is from Illinois, 
and so is Post Chaplain J. L. Courtney, an engineer. The Post 
Service Officer, G. E. Bodell, is the city’s chief of police. James I 
Lee, one of the trustees, is a Nevadan, and another, Jack E. Way, 
came from Utah. The third, H.-B: Young, is a restaurant pro- 
prietor, and hails from California. Almost every State is repre- 
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FOR THE WORLD’S HIGHEST DAM 


This rugged gorge will vanish soon. Motorists 
will glide from Arizona to Nevada over the top 
of Hoover Dam, which will be 730 feet high 
and hold back waters of a lake 115 miles long 


sented among the post’s members, but Westerners predominate. 

While they are engaged in their daily jobs of helping tame Old 
Man River, the Legionnaires carry on a varied program of 
Legion activities. They assist service men to obtain hospitaliza- 
tion, look after cases of need among workers and their families 
and give assistance to a Boy Scout troop. There are other 
activities too which tend to make life pleasant in a town which, 
for most of the year, is bombarded by a sun that is fiercely hot. 

It is expected that after the dam has been completed, five or 
six years from now, the town will remain, with a permanent 
population of 4,000. It is located twenty-five miles from Las 
Vegas, a delightful oasis which is the gateway to the routes lead- 
ing north over the deserts to the gold-rush towns of Goldfield and 
Tonopah and to Death Valley and the mountains roundabout it. 

When the dam has 
been finished, a road 
will follow its crest, 
connecting with new 
auto highways from 
Kingman, Arizona, 
and Las Vegas. Mo- 
torists on a transconti- 
nental trip will be able 
to drive over the span and see the world’s largest artificial 
reservoir and the world’s highest dam. 

The dam is being built in Black River Canyon where the 
Colorado River forms the boundary between Arizona and Nevada. 
It will raise the present water surface of the river 582 feet and 
will be 730 feet high. Along its crest, from shore to shore, it will 
measure 1,180 feet. The top width will be 45 feet and the bottom 
width 650 feet. The lake formed behind the dam will be 115 
miles long. 

The United States Government is constructing the dam by con- 





CATHEDRAL 
OF THE AIR 


Past Commander 
Herbert Blizzard 
breaks ground 
for the memorial 
chapel which the 
New Jersey De- 
partment is con- 
structing at the 
naval aviation 
station at Lake- 
hurst, New Jer- 
sey, home of 
Uncle Sam’s 
giant airships 
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tract. The principal contract has been let to the Six Companies 
Inc., the organization which, under government rules, has hired 
workers for the immense job. Representing this corporation, 
Legionnaire Norman S. Gallison supplies a note of warning about 
present employment prospects at the dam. 

“Under no circumstances should anyone come to the project 
looking for work,” he writes. “Since the inception of the project, 
the Six Companies Inc. has employed all its workers through a 
joint office maintained by the United States Department of 
Labor and the Nevada State Labor Department. Men are given 
priority according to registration. There are over 50,000 applica- 
tions at the present time, and more than enough local men are 
available to fill all estimated requirements. Labor turnover is 
extremely small.” 


Tom Brown of Culver 


ERE is a new film which starts with a knockout bout in 

Hollywood (California) Post’s boxing stadium—the fight 
fans are standing on chairs and giving the raspberry to an un 
heard of kid who is taking the count—and ends in pageantry of 
Legion uniforms and Legion music in front of the new and 
magnificent World War Memorial in Indianapolis close by the 
Legion’s National Headquarters. 

Between that scene of the roaring crowd in Hollywood and the 
moving processional of bands and Legionnaires in Indianapolis, 
the film records the transformation of a bereft and beaten 
youngster cherishing as a talisman the Medal of Honor awarded 
posthumously to his father—into an honor student in one of the 
country’s famous military academies. “Tom Brown of Culver” 
is a film which will appeal to Legionnaires. It is the fitting suc- 
cessor to ‘‘All Quiet on the Western Front,” ““What Price Glory,” 
and other screen epics growing out of the World War. Universal 
Pictures Corporation has produced it, and American Legion posts 
are being invited to take part in events attending its showing in 
many towns and cities. 

With the exception of the opening and closing scenes, most of 
the action is laid in Culver Military Academy in Indiana, a 
school which has been intimately identified with the activities of 
The American Legion since the time when its superintendent, 
General L. R. Gignilliat, served as Commander of the Depart- 
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ment of Indiana in the earli- 
est days of the Legion. The 
academy has held open house 
for Indiana Legionnaires 
many times. Department 
conferences have been held 
in its halls. Most of the 
members of the academy 
faculty are Legionnaires. The 
picture now presents for the 
rest of the Legion the sur- 
roundings and everyday life 
of the institution already so 
well known to Indiana Le- 
gionnaires. Especially note- 
worthy are the parade scenes 
showing the Black Horse 
Troop, the cadet artillery 
battery and eight infantry 
companies, with the waters 


A LEGION FILM 
EPIC 


Two moments in 
the newest of 
post-war movies, 
“Tom Brown of 
Culver,” which 
is very much 
about the Legion. 
At right, Tom 
Brown in Holly- 
wood Post’s box- 
ing stadium. 
Above, second 
from left, Tom 
Brown as honor 
student at Cul- 
ver Military 


and wooded shores of Lake 
Maxinkuckeeas background. 

The hero is sent to Culver 
with an American Legion scholarship, provided through the 
interest of Slim, a whimsical onetime sergeant, who believed that 
Tom Brown’s father was killed in the action for which, as a 
medical officer, he received the Medal of Honor. The reappear- 
ance of Tom Brown’s father threatens a general smashup of 
tragedy, but everything turns out all right. 

Hollywood Post and Los Angeles Legionnaires have many 
times appeared in war films screened on the Pacific Coast. 
Indiana Legionnaires made their movie debut in the final scenes 
of “Tom Brown.of Culver.’”’ Headed by Ralph Gates of Columbia 
City, Commander of the Department of Indiana, the Indiana 
Legionnaires marched before the camera, with an array of color 
bearers, drum corps and other units 
representing the cities of Indianap- 
olis, Rochester, Anderson, Clinton, 
Kokomo, Tipton and Frankfort. 


Academy 







JUNIOR GOLF 
“TOURNAMENT 


40-8 
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Also in the line of march was the honor guard from Culver 
Military Academy and other uniformed Culver cadet units 


Golf Rookies 


EVENTY-FIVE Minnesota boys—all under sixteen- 
followed in the footsteps of Bobby Jones (figuratively 

that is) for three days in June at beautiful Highland Park 
in St. Paul. They played in the second annual goli 
tournament of the Minnesota Department of The Amer 
ican Legion. They returned home bearing cups and 
assorted trophies and steamed up with enthusiasm over 
the good time the Minnesota Legionnaires had provided 
for them off the golf course. For the tournament, the 
Legion established a camp in which the boys lived the life 
of the Army, rising and going to bed by bugle call and 
eating chow in the style of John Doughboy. Sightseeing 
buses gave them a chance to see all of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Frank J. Ring, Grand Chef de Gare of the Forty and 








Eight in Minnesota, bossed the golf tournament, a!though he 
didn’t know a niblick from a brassie before he took on the job 
Major Burt M. Lennon and Captain T. J. Neary of Fort Snel 
ling ran the model camp. 


Hands Across The Line 


ENNSYLVANIA extended a hand of comradeship to North 

Carolina this spring when sixty-two members of James J. 
Barry Post of Philadelphia embarked in sixteen automobiles and 
cruised southward to Raleigh, where they received a welcome 
which in cordiality could only be compared with the way Paris 
received the Second A. E. F. After spending a night in Richmond, 
Virginia, the Philadelphia pilgrims made the last stage of their 
journey from the Virginia-North Carolina boundary headed by 
an escort of North Carolina motorcycle highway patrolmen 
Arriving in Raleigh, they were greeted on the state capitol 
grounds by Raleigh Post’s drum corps and a large number of 
other Raleigh Legionnaires. 

A sightseeing tour of the city was a feature of the afternoon 
It was directed by Legionnaire Josephus Daniels, Jr., son of the 
wartime Secretary of the Navy. In the evening Raleigh Post 
tendered its visitors a banquet. The Philadelphians presented 
to Raleigh Post a silver plaque as a souvenir of their visit and in 
vited Raleigh Legionnaires to return their 
call. 

The pilgrimage was designated as a Pros- 
perity-Good Will Tour and one purpose was 
to call attention to the North Carolina 
Department’s outstanding service in the 
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Legion’s War Against Depression. 
The Philadelphia Legionnaires were 
headed by Dr. William Perry, 
whose brother, Michael A. Perry, 
directs the North Carolina Depart- 
ment’s Employment Committee. 


It's Football In Racine 


HERE are more fullbacks to 
the square mile in Racine, Wis- 
consin, than in any other city in the 
country. And likewise halfbacks, 
quarterbacks, ends and tackles and 
guards. If you picked at random 
almost any house in any block you 
would have a fair chance of finding a good forward passer or a 
youngster who could kick a field goal from the thirty-yard line. 
Racine is football wise, football wild, if we may believe Royal E. 
Schaefer, chairman of the Boys Work Committee of Racine Post. 
All because The American Legion and the Y. M. C. A. in 
Racine have joined hands in a junior football program which each 
year enrols. many hundreds of the stoutest boys of the city’s 
schools. There were twenty-one teams last year, and there will 
be more in 1932. They play on Saturday mornings, and Racine 
fathers and mothers are getting the habit of coming out to watch. 
“The boys show a lot of flash,” writes Mr. Schaefer. “Several 
teams use the Notre Dame shift. Others follow Pop Warner’s 
double wingback system. Several use the Michigan punt forma- 
tion. Still others have original systems worked out for them by 
their own coaches.” 


Northwest's Convention 
CHOOLBOYS studying their geographies back before the 


Civil War had visions of a Far West that was largely a 
vacuum. Did not the maps show a vast indefinite area labeled 





To most of us, the Pacific North- 
west is an unrevealed region. 
Textbook conceptions and the im- 
pressions we have gained from the 
movies leave us with the feeling 
that we really don’t understand the 
Northwest at all. We have some- 
thing of the feeling schoolboys of 
long ago must have had when they 
mused over the mystery of The 
Great American Desert. Only, 
when we think of the Northwest, 
we don’t think of a desert; the 
name brings to mind garden cities, 
panoramas of mountains and forests 
and miajestic rivers. Washington 
and Oregon are names that remind us of rugged beauty of land- 
scape and appealing skies. 

But the names bring to mind something more—something we 
can’t explain with words. 

When The American Legion goes to Portland, Oregon, for its 
national convention, September 12th to 15th, tens of thousands of 
Legionnaires will see the Northwest for the first time. We shall 
travel to Washington and Oregon leisurely, intent on finding out 
the secret of the hold which these States have had on our imagina- 
tions. We shall feel as a man would feel entering a world-famous 
palace for the first time. We know that what we shall see will 
far surpass the expectations aroused by the guidebooks. 

The whole Northwest is aware of its opportunity to reveal to 
us what it is really like. The Oregon National Convention Com- 
mission sends word that almost every city in the section is plan- 
ning to entertain Legionnaires driving to or from Portland and 
those who get off trains. From Spokane, Washington, Cy 
Hawver, Commander of Spokane Post, wires that his city will 
stage a big celebration early in September especially for Legion- 
naires en route to Portland. Spokane Post has 1,300 members. 
The city is located in eastern Washington near the Idaho border 








When it’s football time in Racine, Wisconsin, The American Legion supplies 
ceaches and referees, and more than a score of junior teams, like these two, 
start battling for the city’s junior championship 


“The Great American Desert.” It was a region, on the way to aad will certainly attract those who go to Portland by way of 
California, where settlers’ bones were bleaching in the sun, mark- Glacier National Park. The Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
ing every trail. Other parts had romance and glamor of theirown. which will send booklets on request, urges Legionnaire hunters 
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to take time enough for a trip to the mountain-top haunts of the 
blue grouse. 

Logan A. Wheeler Post in Yakima, Washington, with 800 
members, wants to remind everybody that Yakima is another 
convenient stop-over point. On the Northern Pacific Railway, it 
is the eastern gateway to Mount Rainier National Park. The 
Post advises a motor trip through the famous Yakima Valley. 

Seattle’s enthusiasm for the convention was attested at a 
luncheon on July 15th attended by 125 Oregon business men and 
Legionnaires who made the trip to the Washington city by 
special train. Seattle will do its best to entertain convention- 
naires passing through. 

Pendleton, Oregon, will give its celebrated “Round-Up” on 
September 8th, oth and roth, so that Legionnaires en route to the 
convention may have a chance to see this nationally famous 
spectacle of the Old West. Astoria and Hood River are Oregon 
communities on the Old Oregon Trail which are making elaborate 
entertainment plans for their visitors. 

Gilbert Furness Post of Mandan and Lloyd Spetz Post of 
Bismarck want to extend a North Dakota welcome to Legion- 
naires passing through Mandan. They have joined hands to 
give a real western barbecue in which Sioux and Mandan 
Indian warriors will take part. 


Shooting by Mail 


HILE Frank J. Schneller of Neenah, Wisconsin, the 

Legion’s National Director of Marksmanship, was taking 
a leading part in the campaign to induce Congress to appropriate 
funds so that the National Rifle Matches could be held at Camp 
Perry this autumn as usual, Mr. Schneller was cheered by the 
record made by Legion marksmen who took part in the 1932 
McNutt Trophy Match, held in February. Twenty-eight Depart- 
ment teams—six more than last year—fired on their home ranges 
and submitted their scores by mail, and 168 teams took part in 
the elimination contests in the various States. 

Cambridge (Massachusetts) Post won the match with 1725 out 
of a possible 1800, while Livingston (Montana) Post was second 
with 1708 and Bremerton (Washington) Post third with 1706. 
Next in order were the Legion teams representing these States 
and Posts: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Delphi, Indiana; Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Allendale, New Jersey; Sterling, Colorado; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Austin, Texas; Appleton, Wisconsin; Los 
Angeles, California; Slifer Post, Chicago, Illinois; Hamilton, 
Ohio; Norwich, Connecticut; Jacksonville, Florida; St. Mary’s, 
West Virginia; Baltimore, Maryland; Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
South Kingston, Rhode Island. 

Roy C. Kent of Delphi, Indiana, had high individual score of 
294 out of a possible 300, which was three points better than last 
year’s high made by John H. Rackie of Philadelphia, who shot 
290 this year, tying Edward Anderson of Argonne Post of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Ernest L. Trunn of Sterling, Colorado, for 
second place. 


In Time of Disaster—the Legion 


F The American Legion were to award annually a trophy for 

the Department performing the most conspicuous disaster 
relief work during the year, the Alabama Department would 
probably be declared unanimously the winner in 1932. And 
Birmingham Post would be cited for especial honors also. De- 
partment and Post were true to the traditions of the Legion when 
they leaped swiftly into action after the tornado which swept 
through the State in March, killing 268, injuring 1,834 and making 
7,000 homeless. The full force of the storm was felt in Alabama, 
although Mississippi, Tennessee and Georgia also suffered, and 
Legionnaires in these States also carried out splendidly the work of 
relief. Legionnaire Harry V. Harding tells what Alabama Le- 
gionnaires did. 

“Destruction in the storm areas was so complete that most of 
those who survived had left only the clothing they were wearing,” 
writes Mr. Harding. ‘“‘Legion Posts in the stricken areas estab- 
lished relief stations to provide food, clothing and shelter. They 
undertook this work at the request of the Red Cross. 
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“Birmingham Post immediately set up a relief station in its own 
quarters. The three Birmingham radio stations broadcast appeals 
for donations, and within a half hour men, women and children 
began bringing in food, clothing and bedding. Three trucks 
loaded with supplies were dispatched to the storm area within a 
few hours. 

“Department Commander James C. Connor appointed William 
S. Pritchard, Commander of Birmingham Post, as State Relief 
Chairman, and Rufus H. Bethea, Vice Chairman. The Post 
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station became the department relief station. Legionnaires 
volunteered for work. Some sorted and cleaned clothing. Others 
manned telephones, loaded and drove trucks. 

“Answering Legion pleas, citizens donated 59,719 articles of 
clothing, 2,127 pieces of furniture, bedding and other furnishings, 
cooking utensils and large quantities of groceries and other needed 
supplies. The value of this material was estimated at $40,000. 
Sixty-two truck loads of clothing were transported to the storm 
sufferers. Twenty-six other trucks carried furniture and groceries. 
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“The Legionnaire volunteers stayed on the job for days. One 
Auxiliare drove her car one thousand miles to enlist the aid of 
Posts. and Units. Other.citizens gladly turned in to work with the 
Legion and Auxiliary details. Business houses donated trucks. 
The Birmingham fire department furnished invaluable assist- 
ance. Many persons made cash contributions. Boy Scouts 
served night and day.” 


Oklahoma’s Relief Spearhead 


N McALESTER, Oklahoma, the fire department will answer 

a fire call, the police department will appear if there has been 
a burglary, but it is the Post of the Legion which goes into 
action when there is a mine explosion. Three times in two years, 
the emergency relief unit of Rupert Harrison Post has led in 
rescue and relief work following major mine disasters, reports Guy 
Russell of McAlester, chairman of the Oklahoma Department 
Emergency Relief Committee. 

“Harrison Post’s relief unit was organized in 1928,” writes Mr. 
Russell. “On December 17, 1920, sixty-three men were killed in 
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a mine explosion here. On October 26, 1930, thirty-one were 
killed in another explosion. Fifteen men died in a third explosion 
on November 17, 1930. In all three cases The American Legion 
was the first organization to appear at the scene of the disaster, 
and in each case it worked until everything possible had been 
done. 

“At the present time, placards giving the names and telephone 
numbers of our committee are posted in all mines, drug stores 
and county offices. The experience we acquired led to our selec- 
tion as the central relief unit for the Oklahoma Department. 
Many posts in the State have formed units patterned after the 
McAlester one.”’ 


Legion Historians 


BEN PUTNAM of Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts, Na- 

tional Historian of The American Legion, is proud of the work 
being done by Department Historians to prepare for posterity the 
record of the first dozen years of the Legion’s existence. As 
examples of excellent works already written, he points to the 
awards which were made to Department Historians at the Detroit 
convention. 

Eleven Department Historians were honored at Detroit as the 
result of a contest conducted by Mr. Putnam and a national 
committee appointed by Past National Commander Ralph T. 
O’Neil. The main award, a medal, was given for “History of 
The American Legion and American Legion Auxiliary, De- 
partment of North Carolina, 1919-1920,”’ by A. L. Fletcher, 
Department Historian. 

Awards of certificates were made for a history of the Ne- 
braska Department, by Frank Boyd O’Connell; a history of 
the Michigan Department by Mills M. Van Valkenburgh; a 
history of the Illinois Department, by Palmer D. Edmunds; a 
history of the Kansas Department, by Thomas Amory Lee; a his- 
tory of the Alabama Department, by Thomas M. Owen; a 
history of the Virginia Department, by (Continued on page 64) 
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~ BETTER or WORSE ? 


What the Legion Thinks of Things As 


They Are in the Country Today 


By Mark 7 McKee 


Executive Director, National Employment Commission, The American Legion 


E OF The American Legion have our origin in the 

past, and in the beginning we were bound together 

to perpetuate the memories and associations of the 

World War. But, being good and true Americans 
who live in the present, we are more deeply concerned than per- 
haps any other body of men with the problems our country 
faces in the future. 

We have been proud in the belief that The American Legion 
represents a cross-section of the most loyal blood of America. 
Now it is the privilege of the National Employment Commission 
to demonstrate that this belief is a fact; and that the men of the 
Legion, considering meanwhile their own personal problems of 
these troublous times, have been devoting earnest and intelligent 
thought to the problems of their country and to the solution of 
those problems. 

At the termination, on July 1, of our great drive to put a million 
jobless men and women back to work, we closed the books offi- 
cially with 996,302 wage earners economically rehabilitated 
through temporary or permanent em- 


to be overwhelmingly in favor with the Posts. In the first thou- 
sand replies, 787 Posts are for either the five-day week or the 
thirty-hour week, while 111 are against it for various reasons, 
principally that it would not work in their particular industries 
and localities, and 102 did not vote on the question. 

These figures are interesting, instructive and inspiring, but the 
replies made by the Posts to our request for their suggestions on 
what the Legion might do to help the country in the emergency 
are even more so. 

In most instances, the postcard suggestions were signed by the 
Post Commander, apparently after he had taken the matter up 
officially with his comrades and after a thoughtful and serious 
discussion had been held. In those instances in which the Post 
Commander, Post Adjutant or Post Employment Officer gave 
his personal opinion, it was so stated. Thus we at headquarters 
have a picture of our Posts meeting in every part of every State 
of the Union to give thought to the conditions which prevail and 
to devise some method by which the Legion may take the lead 

or at least be of magnifi- 
cent assistance in bettering 


ployment. But the reports from scat- 
tered Posts kept coming in and within a 
few days after the drive had ended offi- 
cially, we had gone far beyond the 
million-job mark we set for ourselves last 
February. And from representatives of 
practically every State came the word, 
“We must not stop. We cannot afford 
to stop!” 

It was apparent that the continuation 
of a campaign under pressure on a na- 
tional scale would be asking too much 
of Posts and Legionnaires who had 
already contributed so much of their 
time and effort. It was apparent also 
that the temper of the Legion was such 
that it would not sit back quietly now 
and do nothing while the country still 
remained in a perilous condition eco- 
nomically. 

We resolved therefore to learn, if we 
could, the thought and opinion of the 
membership on what we should do next 
—if we should do anything. Accord- 
ingly, we conducted a postcard referen- 
dum of all our Posts—with gratifying 
results. To each Post we sent a self- 
addressed return postcard asking 
whether conditions were better or worse 
than they were when our drive began 
and asking them if, in the event a 
second objective was to be aimed for, 
they favored taking care of the unem- 
ployed by dividing up the existing jobs 
by either a five-day week or a thirty- 


Uncite SAM Witt Try 


NCLE SAM won't guarantee to get 
every unemployed service man a job, 
but he is managing to find jobs for 

from 5,000 to 7,000 World War veterans every 
month. This is the latest word from John 
Arthur Shaw, Director Veterans Employment 
Service, United States Employment Service. 

Mr. Shaw doesn’t wish to arouse false hopes 
among unemployed service men, but he does 
want every one of them to register with the 
Veterans Service, which is a branch of the De- 
partment of Labor, established by special pro- 
vision of Congress. The service maintains 
twenty-three offices charged with the duty of 
assisting veterans only. 

Any unemployed service man may get on 
Uncle Sam's roll of candidates for jobs. Simply 
write John Arthur Shaw, Director, Veterans 
Employment Service, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., requesting ap- 
plication forms. The forms will be sent, with 
a franked and addressed government envelope, 
so that the employment seeker may mail his 
application direct to the office of the Veterans 
Employment Service nearest him. 


these conditions. We get, 
also, a very fine, true pic- 
ture of The American 
Legion as it exists today. 

We will run through this 
stack of suggestions briefly 
here, and then begin the 
task of analyzing them for 
the further study they de- 
serve. Here is the sugges 
tion of Hinsdale Post in 
the Department of IIli- 
nois: “Flood the nation 
with propaganda that will 
urge those having incomes 
to make jobs around their 
homes, stores, etc., for 
those who are unemployed, 
and let community organ- 
izations place the work 
thus found to best possible 
advantage.” 

“Continue advertising 
the “Give a man a job’ 
idea,” says Rockden Post 
of Rockaway, New Jersey. 
“The opinion of this Post is 
divided on the question of 
the shorter working week,”’ 
reports Mississippi Post of 
Sabula, Iowa. “Why not 
curtail the use of machines 
until the present period of 
depression is over?” 





hour week. The replies are now before me. We select the first 
1,000, which have just been tabulated and studied. Of the first 
1,000 Posts reporting, 527 report that conditions are better, 307 
report that they are worse and 166 report no change. The senti- 
ment in favor of the shorter working week, in order that one job 
might afford a livelihood to two or perhaps three men, appears 
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“Urge the construction of public works and improvements. 
Private business does not seem to have the capital,” says Gilbert 
S. Furness Post of Mandan, North Dakota. 

“Communities could have considerable work done by a system- 
atic program of feeding and clothing men and letting them work 
it out for cities and counties,”’ says (Continued on page 58) 
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ELEPHANTS 


ALOFT ! 


E HAVE learned, in our capacity as Company 

Clerk of this department, that a good old-fashioned 

argument is just the thing to smoke out representa- 

tives of some of the comparatively few remaining 
outfits that have not been introduced to the Then and Now 
Gang. In our recollection, one branch of the Air Service had 
never made its bow—we refer to the Balloon Companies. 

This friendly discussion all began away back in January, 1931, 
when we showed a picture of a plane of the 103d Squadron which 
had been shot down behind the German lines in August, 1918, 
and wanted to learn who the pilot of the plane was. That infor- 
mation came to us pronto from Arthur B. Curran of Rochester, 
New York, who told us that First Lieutenant Van Winkle Todd 
was the man shot down and captured, which fact was confirmed 
by Todd himself. No, that didn’t start any 
argument—but Curran added: “It might inter- 
est the readers to know that the 103d was the 
first American air unit actively operating in the 
Zone of Advance against the enemy.” This 
statement, with the rest of Curran’s letter, was 
published in the June, 1931, Monthly. 

That “‘first”’ business is like waving a red flag 
in front of a bull. Enter now ex-Balloonist 
Craig S. Herbert of 3333 North Eighteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with this 
evidence: 

““As much as I hate to I must take it upon my- 
self to disillusion Comrade Arthur B. Curran of 
Rochester, New York, who has unknowingly 
made a grave misstatement in Then and Now 
when he advises that the 103d Aero Squadron 
was the first air unit actively operating in the 
Zone of Advance against the enemy. The outfit 
of which I am proud to boast of having been a 
member, the Second Balloon Company, was the 
first complete American Air Service unit of any 


AN A. E. F. AIR MYSTERY 


All quiet in the upper reaches as 
the Second Balloon Company, 
A. E. F., sent its elephant aloft on 
July 14, 1918. Hardly had this 
picture been taken, however, 
when five planes with French 
insignia destroyed the balloon and 
opened up a withering fire on the 
ground crew. Was it a mistake or 
were they actually German planes? 


kind to reach the front—that being on February 
26, 1918, when it relieved the French Balloon 
Company No. g1 in the Seicheprey sector. 
“This claim is substantiated in the farewell 
letter sent to the Commanding Officer of the 
Second Balloon Company by Ira R. Fravel, 
Colonel, Air Service, Chief of Balloon Section, 
A. E. F., dated May 23, 1919, and in part is as 
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A Veteran of the Second Balloon 
Company Which Operated Gas 
Bags Resembling Soaring Leg- 
less Pachyderms Files a Claim 


follows: ‘The Final Report of the Chief of the Air Service prom- 
inently mentions the fact that the Second Balloon Company was 
the first complete Air Service unit on the line. . . .’ 

“T do not wish to belittle Comrade Curran nor to take away any 
glory from his outfit, but I could not let his story go unchallenged 
We of the Balloon Service have gone long enough unnoticed and 
unsung—let there be some credit given where credit is due. The 
balloons followed every advance with untiring and unceasing 
energy. They operated during the day and advanced by night, 
keeping up always with the artillery, of which they were the all 
seeing eyes. Many of the Balloon Companies participated with 
out relief throughout the defense and drives at Chateau-Thierry, 
at St. Mihiel and in the Argonne. 

“The Second Balloon Company was engaged in active service 
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Some of the members of the 28th Company of Marines gathered about a primi- 


tive mule-and-cart combination on Parris Island, South Carolina—and the 
Marine who doesn’t know about that place has never heard of the halls of 
Montezuma or the shores of Tripoli 


at the front from February 26 to November 11, 1918, a period of 
244 days, with only a single five-day rest in pup tents at La 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre at the end of the fighting around Chateau- 
Thierry. I daresay no other outfit in the A. E. F. can equal this 
record for continuous service. 

“Another record of which we are justly proud: we acted as 
Infantry Intelligence Balloon during the St. Mihiel Offensive— 
the first and only time it was attempted during the World War. 
After severe trials of storm, wind and rain, we took up our posi- 
tion at zero hour 1,000 meters from the closest German trenches, 
just a few yards behind our own infantry—that of the Fifth 
Division.” 


URRAN had made reference in his letter to the fact that the 
94th Aero Squadron had laid claim to being the first Ameri- 
can Air Service unit in front-line 
service. Robert E. Hartz, Service 
Officer of Harrison Quigley Post, 
Palmyra, Pennsylvania, suggested 
that that charge was unfair in that 
“the only statement that the 
squadron released was this: ‘Here, 
operations (referring to the air- 
drome at Toul) were begun as the 
first American trained and organ- 
ized squadron to go to the front.’ 
I am sure no member of 94 would 
take any credit away from the 
103d; we knew what they pro- 
duced, for a number of our pilots 
were from the 103d, the most 
outstanding being Major Lufbery. 
“Probably Comrade Curran will 
feel sad and happy to learn that 
the 103d Squadron was reorgan- 
ized as the 94th and consolidated 
with the latter in 1919, thereby 
giving the new o4th the battle 
honors and history of the old 94th 
and 103d.” 
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Balloonist Herbert’s claim did not stand very long. In rebut- 
tal, Curran reported that “the 103d Aero Squadron was a com- 
plete American Air Service unit when it reached the front on 
February 18, 1918, and it commenced operations immediately 
and operated continuously until the Armistice without any rest 
periods. 

“The Lafayette Escadrille, as you no doubt know, was a 
French squadron, the pilots of which were Americans. Its official 
number was 124. After the United States entered the war, this 
squadron continued as a French unit on the front until Febru- 
ary, 1918. Prior to February 18, 1918, individual pilots were 
discharged from French service and commissioned as officers in 
the United States Air Service, although still attached to the 
French squadron. 

“On February 18th, the enlisted personnel of the 103d Aero 
squadron relieved that of the 124th and the officer pilots trans- 
ferred into the 103d Squadron, which latter thus became a dis- 
tinct, independent American Air Service unit.” 

So that leaves the 103d Squadron as the first American unit, 
even though trained with the French—the Second Balloon Com- 
pany coming along about eight days later. 


ERBERT was good enough to let us see a number of official 

photographs taken of his outfit, and we are reproducing 

one of them in these columns. So that the land-lubbers may 

know a little more of the experiences of the aerialists, we lift the 

following from an interesting account which accompanied the 
pictures: 

“On Bastille Day, July 14, 1918, the Second Balloon Company 
was attached to the Second Division, and stationed at Villers-sur- 
Marne, where some of the enclosed pictures were taken. Hardly 
had movies and stills been made, when an action took place that 
would have made camera history and, to my knowledge, it has 
never been explained. 

“At this location we flew the balloon from an advanced spot, 
its two observers taking good advantage of the excellent visibility, 
regulating artillery fire. I was one of the airplane spotters, whose 
duty it was to report every plane in the sky, by name and whether 
enemy or Allied. 

“The spotter to the west reported the approach of five Spads 
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flying toward the balloon. The rest of us verified the report with 
our high-powered glasses. On they came, flying in V formation. 
As they neared the balloon, our observers waved to them—they 
in turn waved back. Then suddenly the leader signaled the rest 
and they did a combined loop-the-loop, dove on the balloon with 
machine guns open—the balloon flaming up instantly. The ob- 
servers jumped for their lives, barely getting away in time, and as 
they floated away from the burning mass, they were followed 
down and shot at. It was the only time during our nine months 
at the front I saw men in parachutes attacked by planes. Fol- 
lowing this, the planes dove on the ground crew, raking the ground 
with bullets. 

‘“‘We let them have it with our six machine guns, but did no 
apparent damage. We phoned the French anti-aircraft but they 





Part of the crew of the U.S.S. H-3, wartime 

submarine, gathered on her deck at the sub- 

marine base, San Pedro, California. The paper 
prominently displayed is a Liberty Bond 


refused to fire as the planes bore French insignia. The burning 
balloon landed over the next hill, but the two observers, due to 
the high wind, landed in trees over two miles distant but luckily 
within our lines. 

“This action has never been mentioned in war records and I 
have often wondered if the mystery will ever be solved. Who 
were the aviators? Under what flag were they flying? Were they 
Allied planes—lost—or Germans in captured planes? Maybe 
someone knows.” 


HERE has been more than a hint in letters received now and 

then from some members of the Then and Now Gang that 
too much stress is placed on overseas service in these columns. 
And the Company Clerk knows that he in turn spoke right out to 
say that his only source of material was the Gang itself—com- 
posed of the readers of the Monthly. So again he greets a 
Legionnaire who produced an unofficial snapshot taken in a train- 
ing camp on this side of the pond. Ex-Leatherneck Florence E. 
O’Leary of 1106 Rosemont Avenue, Cincinnati, and member of 
Robert E. Bentley Post of that city, must be thanked for the pic- 
ture we show on the preceding page and this yarn: 

“T have noticed with occasional pictures shown in your depart- 
ment you speak of the quaint transportation used back in 1917 
and ’18 in some of the countries that American service men 
visited. Why go that far? I am sending a picture taken at 
Parris Island, South Carolina, in April, 1918, and think many of 
the ex-Marines will remember this mode of transportation. 

“There were several carts such as the one pictured, on the Island 
at that time and they were owned by the natives, oneof whom is 
shown with the group of more-or-less Devil Dogs. I do not recall 
that the Marine Corps ever used any of the carts as there were 
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too many strong-backed, weak-minded recruits around to burden 
any unfortunate animal with a load of any weight! The men are 
from the 28th Company, most of them later going to France with 
the 13th Marine Regiment. 

“I quit a job making dirigibles to enlist in the Marine Corps, 
trained at Parris Island, and then went forth to do battle with the 
Submarine Base Guard at New London, Connecticut. I started 
my Marine career as a private and, thanks to the grace of God, 
finished as one. 

“Often I wonder if any of the boys of the 28th Company re- 
member the day a Private McCann (and how that boy could 
say private when they were taking our mister away from us) 
cleared the top of a garbage can rack to deliver a choice bit of 
oratory on how the Marine Corps should have been managed. 
And the resultant rumors that floated 
about for several days as to the possible 
exile or execution of Private McCann?” 


OOKING over the copy we prepared 
for this September Monthly, we 
find we said in connection with introduc- 
ing an ex-balloonist that his outfit was 
one of the few that had not made its bow 
to our readers. Score another hit! Fun- 
damentally this new contributor can be 
iisted as a gob—and the gobs have been 
coming out of hiding lately and showing 
their pictures and telling their stories— 
but Legionnaire Allen C. Clark of 726 
Michigan Avenue, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, we are fairly certain, is the first 
Navy veteran of submarine service who 
has reported. A picture of his ship and 
part of her crew can be seen alongside 
this. We'll now let Clark speak: 
“How about the submarine sailors? 





The snapshot print I enclose was taken during June, 1919, and 
shows the U. S. S. H-3 and part of her crew. My salty shape is 
the third from the extreme right side of the picture. The names 
of most of the crew have escaped me but if my memory serves, the 
chief holding a Liberty Bond in his hands is Chief Machinist’s 
Mate Church. The gob sitting next to him on the left is Hatha- 
way, one of the torpedo gang. 

“Does any of the old gang recognize this picture? I would be 
happy to hear from any of the ship’s company who served on the 
old H-3 from January until September, 1919. I was a radio 
electrician 2d cl.; the other “sparks” was Bretherton, the chief 
electrician was Jimmy Rawlings, and the chief machinist’s mate 
in charge of the Torpedo Division was Laskey. ‘Jew’ Lindsey, 
a member of the torpedo gang, was an old buddy of mine. Have 
often wondered what became of him. 

“T enlisted at Minneapolis, Minnesota, in June, 1918, was sent 
to the Great Lakes Naval Training Station for three weeks’ 
training, thence to the Naval Radio School at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. After I received my ‘degree,’ I was transferred to the 
Submarine Base at New London, (Continued on page 62) 
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of 


SERVICE 


By She Old Vimer 


HERE is a private office in the Federal Square Building 
in Grand Rapids, with a glass topped desk and no mottoes 
under the glass. On the desk is a pen stand and a paper- 
weight of bronze with the preamble of the Constitution of 
The American Legion on it. On the walls are autographed pic- 
tures of Generals Pershing, Summerall, Parker and Dawes; 
Marshal Foch, Admiral Beatty and General Diaz. There is also 
a framed certificate of membership in the Guild of Former Pipe 
Organ Pumpers and a sprinkling of honorary memberships in 
Shrine Temples and other bodies scattered all over the country. 

The office is that of John 
G. Emery, National Com- 
mander of The American Le- 
gion in 1921, Commander of 
CarlA. Johnson Post of Grand 
Rapids in 1928, and every 
day in the year an active, 
grass-roots Legionnaire. 

Other things, also, creep 
into his days. Major Emery 

a lieutenant colonel of re- 
serves; but in the warinfantry 
battalion commander in the 
First Division—Major 
Emery is the president of 
four real estate and building 
and loan corporations. He 
left the presidency of the 
Grand Rapids Real Estate 
Board in 1917 to join the 
Army. He is a director of 
the local Community Chest, 
president of the Salvation 
Army Advisory Board, hav- 
ing held this office for thir- 
teen years, and is on the 
board of managers of the 
Soldiers’ Home at Grand 
Rapids. Last January he re- 
tired as Potentate of Saladin 
Temple of the Mystic Shrine, 
which covers western Michi- 
gan. He has enough other 
Masonic titles to fill a 
book. 

Last winter he attended 
President Hoover’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and 
later appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in connec- 
tion with the proposed 
Federal Home Loan Bank Bill, sponsored by the Admin- 
istration. Emery is an active Republican and a wet; Mrs. 
Emery is an ardent Democrat and a dry. How the children line 
up I do not know. There are two, Esther, who was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in June, and Jane, who is the 
wife of a magazine editor in Chicago. Jane writes poetry, “and 
some of it has been printed,” adds proud Father John. Years 
back, wher I used to spend a lot of time on Pullman trains with 
John Emery I heard a great deal of these children. In fact I do 
not recall a father who talked more about his children without 
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In the eleven years that have elapsed since his 
term as National Commander, John G. Emery 
has maintained his banking and realty connec- 
tions, and has been active in national, state and 
local affairs that have helped others as much as other home at Mackinaw. 

they have helped him where in his odd moments 


being a bore. And at that time I had none of my own. I have 
since had occasion to remember, with profit, some of John 
Emery’s sayings about youngsters. ‘Don’t talk down or act 
down to a child. They have minds of their own and reasons for 
doing the things they do. Often they are good reasons. It doesn’t 
hurt a parent any to find out what they are.” And so Esther and 
Jane, about whom I used to hear so much, but whom I have 
never seen, have grown up on me. Well, time passes. 

At the present writing John Emery is the local chairman of 
President Hoover’s national campaign to suppress hoarding, 
directed, incidentally, by Le 
gionnaire Frank Knox, pub 
lisher of the Chicago Daily 
News. He thinks its success is 
one of the signs that the de 
pression is getting groggy. 

Twenty-two years ago the 
Emerys lived in the country, 
but now the town has grown 
around their place. Twenty- 
two years ago John elected 
himself gardener of the estate, 
a position he still holds. He 
has taken up golf, however, 
but makes slow progress at it, 
which is more than I can un- 
derstand. Yet he writes me 
that he has to hustle to stay 
under a hundred, and a man 
wouldn’t deceive you in a mat- 
ter like that. After the eight- 
eenth hole, however, or at 
any other time he will take on 
all comers at cribbage and no 
favors asked. He has con- 
centrated on that card game 
and mastered it. 

“If I had any boys they 
would take military training,” 
says the former Commander. 
But having no boys John keeps 
it up himself, every summer 
going to maneuvers at Camp 
Custer, Michigan, and in the 
winter acting as instructor to 
officers of the 337th Infantry, 
of which he is executive officer. 
The rest of the summer he and 
Mrs. Emery spend at their 


John organized the Trails End 
Bay Club which spreads itself out over eighteen hundred acres 
of land. John is the president, which lends weight to his state- 
ment that the sunsets at Mackinaw are the most wonderful in 
the world. They are best seen from the Emery front porch. 
One time I asked John Emery to tell me his hobby. I expected 
a long answer but received a short one. He said it was stamp 
collecting, and that he specialized in United States Stamps 
(whereas King George V specializes in the postage of the British 
Empire). Well, that may be part of John Emery’s hobby but not 
the whole of it. His hobby is life, and he hasan enormous zest forit. 
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The \WAY WE 
Look at Shings 





By C. §. Neary 


OME time ago the Board of Education of the City of New 
York had before it the question of the continuance of an 
R. O. T. C. unit in one of the high schools. Public hearings 
were held and representatives of several pacifist and many 
veteran organizations, including The American Legion, were 
given an opportunity to present arguments. I represented The 
American Legion in the county in which the school is located. 
Among those present was an elderly lady of an old and prominent 
and wealthy family. She drew me aside and assured me in awe 
and agitation that the Reds, as she termed them, would be 
ready, not in years but within a few months, to strike in this 
country and bring on a revolution for the overthrow of America, 
and that they had in New York City alone 
two loft buildings on the lower East Side 
filled from cellars to the tops of their 
twelve stories with firearms for use in that 
revolutian. 

There are many who share the fears and 
apprehensions of the old lady with refer- 
ence to the Red menace in America today, 
and they are terribly disappointed that 
The American Legion has not adopted a 
more militant and pugnacious program in 
combatting their activities. The question 
has been repeatedly asked: Why not meet 
with force and violence those who advo- 
cate the use of force and violence in the 
overthrow of our present social order? 
The answer is that such a course would be 
playing the game as our enemies most 
desire. They thrive on physical combat 
and desire nothing so much as to appear in 
the réle of martyrs to a cause. 

When the National Americanism Com- 
mission of The American Legion is referred 
to, many members of the Legion and many 
outside the organization immediately pic- 
ture a committee of two-fisted fighters, 
seeking and ferreting out radical disturbers 
in our midst and exterminating them. 
Others, who have some slight knowledge 
of the aims and practical work of the Commission, are disap- 
pointed that such a program of violence is not included in 
the Americanism program. While the members of the Com- 
mission are strong, virile, two-fisted fighters and real 
Legionnaires, ready to engage in personal combat if it will 
accomplish any good purpose for the country, they believe 
that sucha course would be playing into the hands of 
radical disrupters and for that reason have adopted a more 
subtle and, we think, a far more effective program. The 
purpose of this article is to acquaint members of the Legion 
with the broad, general policy of its National Americanism 
Commission and the reasons for such a policy. 

The American Legion has no tightly drawn, closely 
defined formula for Americanism. It would be idle to 
attempt any, for that would be in itself a contradiction 
of true Americanism. While the fundamentals of our 
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The Legion seeks to create a 
healthy regard for America 
and 
boys and girls of the land 


MMustration 
by VE Pyles 


form of government are prescribed by the Constitution, we 
need only point out that nineteen amendments have been 
added to the original document in order tou meet the changing 
conditions in the world and in our national life. The Legion 
seeks to promote a broad understanding of the fundamentals of 
our constitutional guarantees and obligations without attempt 
ing to cut off any advocacy of change in our governmental 
forms. We are dedicated in our work as an organization to labor 
for God and country, and any plan that does not recognize 


its institutions in the 
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the existence and influence of a Divine Be- 
ing or which contemplates submission to a | 
foreign or international control of our) 
affairs, is repugnant to us as Legionnaires 
and as Americans. However, advocates of 
a complete change in the make-up of the 
America we know today cannot be sup- 
pressed nor their ideas destroyed through 
physical violence. The program of the 
destructionists will fall of its own weight, 
provided it is fully understood. 

We find Communist agitators working 
most assiduously among the youth, spread- 
ing their propaganda of false political 
panaceas in the schools and universities of 
the country. For that reason the National 
Americanism Commission has devoted 
most of its attention to work among the 
boys and girls of America. 

For that reason we carry on our splendid 
junior baseball program, which in the be- | 
ginning attracted but few thousands, but 
which now enlists a half-million boys in 
this healthy American sport. We have 
brought the influence of the Legion to the 
promotion of the Citizens Military Train- 
ing Camps and the R. O. T. C. units in 
colleges, knowing that the young men 
participating in this training will gain a 
better understanding of their obligations | 
to their country. | 

So, too, we find the Legion promoting 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops, estab- 
lishing boys’ clubs for those beyond the 
age which permits their participation in 
junior baseball, and entering the schools 
of the nation, offering prizes to the pupils 
for scholarship in history, civics and kin- 
dred subjects, in an effort to build up in 
them a better and finer appreciation of 
what the America that fosters and Said 
them has to offer them. It is our hope! 
soon to extend these activities to the col- 
leges and universities. 

Not only among the young has the atten- 
tion of the Commission been directed and 
work conducted, however. There, through 
sports and education, we have sought to 
strengthen the love of country which is 
innate in every school boy and girl in 
America. These same ends have been 
sought by work among the elders who 
have also been the object of the radical 
agitators’ designs. 

The greatest example of the strength and 
virility of American manhood and the 
inherent love of country possessed by it 
has been shown in the past several months 
when millions of our citizens have been 
faced with distress, starvation and de- 
spair, and have been beset with the false 
claims and allurements of the Communis- | 
tic agents, who, taking advantage of these 
conditions, have redoubled their efforts to 
win recruits to their program of destruc- 
tion. Despite all of this we find these | 
Americans true to the traditions of their 
country and hopeful that the present order 
may survive and bring to them that hap- | 
piness and prosperity which they expect of 
and in America. We must work to the 
end that this faith and hope in America | 
be not destroyed. 
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“After winning the Indianapolis 500-mile race last 
Memorial Day, I expressed a desire to pay public tribute 
to the supremacy of Champion Spark Plugs, as exempli- 
fied in my unusual experience with them. The Champion 
Spark Plug Company has generously turned this space 
over to me, for whatever value may attach to this true 
story, and my name as winner of this, the ninth consecu- 


tive Indianapolis race won with the aid of their product.” 


“I am no writer, but I’ve got an honest story 
to tell which should, I feel, be very interest- 
ing to every motorist in the country. 

“My victory in this year’s Indianapolis race 
is now history and can be summed up in a 
few words. I drove a Miller-Hartz 8-cylinder 
front wheel drive job, owned by Harry 
Hartz and conditioned by him and Jean 
Marsenac. From the spectators’ standpoint 
I drove a consistent race and set a new track 
record of 104,114 miles per hour. 


“I had a lot of trouble with my cooling 
system. Six trips to the pits, mostly fo: 
water. After the 167th lap, I didn’t dare 
stop. Neither did I dare tramp on it as I 
would have liked to. My water was low and 
getting constantly lower and my engine was 
overheating badly. I had to run the job as 
it was and by nursing it carefully it did 
continue to victory. 





“When the race was finished there was 
practically no water in the radiator, while 
discoloration of all parts of the engine clearly 
showed terrific overheating. I don’t know 





CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 


why the heck the spark plugs didn’t melt. 


“Anyone will realize that this is the most 
severe test to whieh a spark plug can be put. 
Yet my Champions never missed a shot, 
when by every normal standard,spark plugs 
could easily have been the cause of my 
losing the race. 


“What's more interesting to me and to you 
motorists are some facts Harry Hartz and 
I uncovered after the race. We were so im- 
pressed with what Champions did for me, 
that we started to check up on the rest of 
the boys merely as a matter of curiosity. 


“Seventy-two jobs entered this race. Seventy- 
one used Champions. Only 40 could qualify. 
Thirty-nine of the 40 were Champion 
equipped, including the first ten to finish. 
There were mechanical failures of any and 
every description. Burned out bearings, 
broken rods, broken oil lines, wheels were 
thrown, and so on. While the records show 
spark plug failures, none occurred on 
Champion equipped cars. My hat is off 
to a true champion, and believe me, you 
can’t overestimate the importance of spark 
plugs in engine performance.” 








WORDS and MUSIC 


HE echoes of the 
thirteen past national 
conventions of The 
American Legion are 
largely musical echoes. From 
Minneapolis to Detroit we 
have, of course, discussed, 
debated, resolved and voted 
on almost every subject of in- 
terest to World War veterans, 
and the memories of what we 
said and what we did at all 
our conventions linger with 
us. But who could ever for- 
get the lowa delegation’s 
tall corn song at New Or- 
leans; the Texas cohorts who 
streamed through Kansas 
City to the tune of the Old 
Gray Mare! Where was it 
that California began to be 
identified with that staccato 
refrain—‘‘Cal-i-for-nia, here 
| come’? And remember 
when Maine, an army of 
green jackets and _ caps, 
swung through Boston to the 
tune of its stein song, then 
overwhelmingly in its boom 
of national popularity. How 
about “On Wisconsin,” and 
““O-hi-o, O-hi-o, the hills send 
back the cry’? And ‘‘Massa- 
chusetts passes by!” And 
soon. Right on, up and down 
the roll of the States, song 
after song expressive of State 
pride and State individuality. 
For thirteen years we have 
been hearing them, until now 
they ring in our memory as 
the composite symphony of 
our national convention, the 
overtone of music heard 
above the roar of convention 
city crowds, the inevitable 
accompaniment of our con- 
vention deiiberations. 
Who could imagine a mu- 
sic-less national convention 
of The American Legion? 





By Dr CC Hawke 





All roads lead to 
Portland in Sep- 
tember, and this is 
one of them—the 
celebrated Colum- 
bia River High- 
way over which 
every convention 
visitor will take 
at least one ever- 
to-be-remembered 
drive 


Our splendid bands and 
drum corps were destined to 
come when this Legion of 
ours was still garbed half in 
olive drab. We had not long 
put aside our army and navy 
uniforms before we _ were 
trying on uniforms of another 
character—resplendent ones, 
for the most part, their de 
signs inspired by costumes of 
Napoleonic grenadiers, the 
soldiers of American Colonial 
days, the present-day West 
Point cadets—or simply a 
colorful rendition of what we 
wore back in 1917 and 1918. 
We have gone on, year by 
year, increasing the numbers 
of our bands and drum corps, 
improving the excellence of 
their music, adding sparkle 
and color and variety to 
uniforms. A few days from 
now we shall be together 
arain in another national 
convention and, as is our 
annual custom, we shall note 
how much greater we are 
musically than we were a 
year earlier. For each new 
convention marks a new high 
ground of band and drum 
corps accomplishment. 
Those of us who have had 
more than a few years of ser- 
vice on the national commit 
tee which serves as the con- 
necting medium for all our 
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musical organizations know the Portland 
convention will be a great pageant. 

The national committee having charge | 
of the convention musical contests is the 
National Trophies and Awards Committee, 
and this year’s chairman is J. M. Henry of | 
Winona, Minnesota. Members include | 
Robert B. McDougle of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia; C. Howard Rowton of! 
Palatka, Florida; Matty B. Bain of Union-| 
town, Pennsylvania, Walter de V. Bealey 
of Milwaukie, Oregon, and Dr. C. C. 
Hawke. Let no one think that the annual 
contests are automatic events, conducted | 
without much prearrangement or planning. 
The committee is engaged the year through | 
in considering modification of rules of one | 
sort or another. | 

There is the strongest rivalry among the | 
bands and drum corps. Each unit spends | 
hours of practice each week, intent on 
winning an honor place in its department | 
convention, and, hope of hopes, a place | 
among the winners at the national conven- | 
tion. Esprit de corps requires that each | 
member enter the big events in the fittest | 
physical condition. Ordinarily, therefore, | 
each band and drum corps travels to the | 
convention as a unit, occupies the same 
hotel quarters and remains together much | 
of the time until the contests are over. | 

Our contests at Portland will give Pacific | 
Coast outfits a chance to compete on good 
terms with bands and drum corps of the 
East and Middle West which have won | 
leading places in earlier conventions. 
There will be at Portland the usual series 
of preliminary contests for both the bands 
and drum corps, followed by the competi- 
tions at which the national championships 
will be decided. 

I want to recommend strongly the band 
and drum corps competitions as entertain- | 
ment events which should repay every | 
convention visitor. At Portland they wei 
be held in a huge stadium and every specta- | 
tor will enjoy seeing the splendidly- uni-| || 
formed units carry out their impressive | 
drills and hearing the music which repre- 
sents the best in our country today. The 
events will be held at night under artificial 
lighting. They are beautiful spectacles. 
One who attends them once will want to see 
them every year. 

At Portland we shall conduct for the 
first time individual contests under the) 
national committee. These will determine | 
the national championships among the 
drum majors, the snare drummers and the | 
buglers. 

At last year’s convention in Detroit 
Electric Post of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
won for the third successive year the honor 
of being the championship band, and 
Harvey Seeds Post of Miami, Florida, won 
for the fourth time the title of champion- 
ship drum corps. Slager Post Band of | 
Rochester, New York, won second prize 
among the bands, and Franklin Post of | 
Columbus, Ohio, third prize. Second place 
among the drum corps was won by Taren- 
tum (Pennsylvania) Post, and third by | 
Robert Kotouch Post of Greensburg, | 
Pennsylvania. 
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PEGGY TELLS ALL 
me 














NO, NO, | DON’T 
WANT YOU TO 
HOLD ME 





PEGGY, I’M ASHAMED... 
1 DON’T KNOW WHY SHE 
S$ SO NAUGHTY TODAY. 
(T MUST BE THE HEAT 


\ 













LATER 
BUT, DADDY, ! YOU SEE, EVEN A CHILD 
DIDN'T WANT TO NOTICES “B.O.” HE'S A 
SIT ON HIS GOOD NEIGHBOR AND A 
KNEE. TOO FINE FELLOW BUT | WISH 
mucH"B.O” SOMEBODY WOULD TELL 


v4 HIM ABOUT LIFEBUOY 




















NEXT DAY 






WHY, PEGGY, WHAT ARE 
YOU WASHING YOUR DOLL 
WITH LIFEBUOY FOR ? 


‘CAUSE | DON’T 
WANT HER TO HAVE 


THAT NASTY OLD “B.O.” 








WAS PEGGY HINTING THE OTHER 
DAY WHEN SHE MENTIONED “B.0."? 
ANYWAY LIFEBUOY'S A GRAND 
SOAP, SUCH LATHER... 
GOING TO USE IT! 


'M ALWAYS 





























YES, HE’S A BIG FAVORITE 
NOW WITH EVERYBODY. 
THAT IS THE GIRL HE'S BEEN 
IN LOVE WITH SO LONG. 
SHE'S JUST PROMISED 
TO MARRY HIM 
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Perspiry weather... 
more “B.O.” danger 


(body odor) 

Eds hot days when we're perspiring 

freely, how easy for “B.O.” (body odor) 
to offend! Play safe—bathe regularly with 
Lifebuoy. Its bountiful, creamy lather pu- 
rifies and deodorizes pores — stops “B.O.” 
Guards health by removing germs from 
hands. Its pleasant, extra-clean scent van- 
ishes as you rinse. 


Aids complexion 

“Great for the skin!” say millions of 
Lifebuoy users. 
Quickly freshens 
dull complex- 
ions to healthy 
radiance. Adopt 
Lifebuoy today. 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROS. CO. 

















CONTRACT 


is YO U R 


Game 


By Willard S.Karn 


Holder of the Individual National Contract 
Championship of the United States 


O MY way of thinking, anyone who does not 
play bridge is missing something which would 
undoubtedly add greatly to his enjoyment of 
life. 

An added inducement to play or to learn to play 
contract bridge is now afforded in The American Legion 
War Memorial International Contract Bridge Tourna- 
ment, which offers recognitionand prizes for the winners, 
with the knowledge that money it raises goes to benefit 
worthy and patriotic causes. 

Contract bridge is really not a difficult game to learn, although 
to enjoy it thoroughly one must play it rather well. Most persons 
who do not play contract would probably like to play. They are 
in somewhat the same position as the young fellow who couldn’t 
dance. Whenever he was invited, he always gave as an excuse 
an imaginary sore foot. He didn’t want to display his lack of 
grace to criticism. I’m sure that once a player really masters the 
game, he will gain confidence in himself and soon find that “‘con- 
tract” has become his favorite amusement. 

Bridge is truly a scientific game which combines mathematics, 
psychology and card intuition. Perhaps this may sound like a 
rather big order, necessitating all the qualifications of a college 
professor, but that’s not true. Almost anyone can learn to play 
contract bridge. 

Bridge is not essentially a gambling game. Its true formula 
reads: About three-quarters skill to one-quarter chance. Never 
take your partner’s or your own mistakes too seriously. I have al- 
ways found bridge a true yardstick formeasuring human emotions. 

There is, for example, the timid soul who usually underbids. 
Then comes the blustery type who never passes if he holds a 
single face card. Then the greedy soul who always wants to play 
the hand. Another type will try to bully his partner. Such types 
are usually failures in life as well as at the card table. 


HAVE found that my study of bridge partners and opponents 

has broadened my knowledge of people and this has helped me 
infinitely in my daily life and work. I love business and I love 
bridge. The two go perfectly together. What I learn from one I 
apply to the other. 

The question has often been put to me, “Do you approve of 
family bridge?”” Sometimes it is marvelous. Many a husband 
and wife will release their pent-up emotions at the bridge table 
where they battle furiously. When the game is over they are 
relieved and complacent. Bridge to them is a fine emotional out- 
let, though sometimes not so jolly for their opponents. Then, 
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too, there is the type of husband and wife who 
will save their fights until their guests have 
left. I would advise them to leave bridge 
alone. They epitomize the one drawback in 
matrimonial contract bridge. 

I have found that women are particularly suited as 
bridge partners—that is if they are not too daring. It is 
as difficult in bridge as in life for any man to adapt 
himself to a réle subservient to a woman. The one 
trouble with most women players, however, is that 
when they reach a certain stage they fail to progress 
further. They are not certain of themselves. Women 
do not seem sufficiently to trust their own sense of in- 
tuition. They are either too cautious or too bold—they lack a 
happy medium. Yes, Iam a bachelor. 

I have little patience with those who would make penalties 
heavier for non-vulnerable sets in order to discourage psychics— 
that is, bridge tactics based upon the psychological effect one 
wishes to create upon his opponents. I do not see why we should 
change the scoring just when the game has attained popularity. 
Psychics have their own correction in the form of penalties and 
the possible confusion of one’s partner when not used with dis- 
cretion. Psychics promote better bidding by partners with the 
better cards. Those who succeed with psychics have enough 
knowledge of psychology to devise other metheds which will 
produce the same result if scoring is changed. 

It would be just as logical, in my opinion, to forbid unorthodox 
leads as psychic bids. I remember one time when I was visiting a 
country club and being shown off by my host as a wise bridge 
player. Of course, a game was gotten up almost at once in order 
that the visiting bridge expert might strut his stuff. 
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I contracted to make a little slam in 
spades. The opening lead of one of my 
opponents was the king of spades. Im- 
mediately I deduced that the king was a 
singleton, and played the partner of the 
leader for the knave. The leader held the 
knave in addition to the king and I was set, 
to the great merriment of the kibitzers and 
the embarrassment of my host. The hand 
was a “lay-down.” The lead of the spade 
king would have been a terrible play ordin- 
arily, but it was the only way in which 
my hand could have been set. Anyone who 
would forbid psychics should, in my opin- 
ion, logically forbid such leads. 

When asked to define my style of play, 
I cannot readily do it, for my style of play 
changes its whole character from day to 
day, depending upon the state of my liver, 
my appetite and my emotions. It changes 
also, more consciously, from partner to 
partner and from opponent to opponent. 

Last year when few players were using 
psychics to any great extent, I used them 
constantly. Now that almost everybody 
bids them I have grown sparing in their 
use. The psychic bid based solely on 
weakness and designed to keep opponents 
from realizing their own strength I avoid 
almost entirely. 

The careful bridge player bases his bid- 
ding on sound values in his hand on most 
occasions, and mixes his tactics to confuse 
the opposition. Sometimes I am likely to 
bid with little or nothing in my hand, just 
to advertise or bluff. 

A successful psychic, in my opinion, is 
seventy-five percent luck, but an unsuc- 
cessful one is seventy-five percent stu- 
pidity. 

I believe most firmly in runs of luck, 
good and bad, and in my ability to sense a 
change in luck coming. To give away a 
secret, I overbid when I have been having 
a good run, and play most conservatively 
when I feel that my luck is bad. In other 
words I try to fit my bidding to this sixth 
or gambling sense. 

To the beginner in bridge I would give 
this advice—the simplest formula in the 
world. Almost anyone with good card 
sense can play well. Start in this way. 
Admit that you know nothing about play- 
ing bridge, or forget what you know. 
Spend an evening looking over the shoulder 
of a good player, never watching the cards 
of the other three until they are played. 

As you watch, quietly decide what you 
yourself would do, why the good player 
bid what he did. Take notes on his play. 
Ask him later why he bid this and that. 

Then get into a game yourself. Don’t 
be embarrassed. Play as well as you can. 
The next time, spend another evening 
watching. Do this frequently, and before 
long you will find that you are as good as 
ninety percent of contract players. 

After you have watched a good player 
and practiced, concentrating in both efforts, 
you will find that you have improved your 
game sufficiently to grasp readily impor- 
tant pointers, if you will read agood book on 
bridge. But more important than reading 
is the actual practice. (Continued on page 47) 
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Adventurous Exciting, Thrilling 


LEONARD H. NASON 
PETER B. KYNE 
FREDERICK PALMER 
R. G. KIRK 


Narratives of Facts and Fiction by 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
HUGH WILEY 

KARL W. DETZER 
RUPERT HUGHES 


For Only $1.00 


you may have some of the outstanding 

stories by these popular authors at a 
remarkably low cost . . . the price of a 
beautifully embossed blue and gold 
binder for your copies of The American 
Legion Monthly. 


Moreover, it will give you a permanent 
record of Legion activities as well as fas- 
cinating stories of the most important 
American achievements . .. a record that 
will grow more valuable with the passage 
of time, a colorful picture of contempo- 
rary American progress. For the Monthly 
is keyed to the tempo of our modern 
America—an America that is above all 
achieving, growing, purposeful. In its 
pages is mirrored the life of our time. 


These binders, priced at only $1.00 each 
and available for Volumes I to XII, hold 
six copies of The American Legion 
Monthly. Why not fill out and mail the 
coupon now ... while you think of it? 





Tue American Lecion MonrTHty, 
P. O. Box 1357, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Want A 
Steady Job? 


$1260 to $3400 
A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Ex-Service Men Get 
Preference 


Railway Postal Clerks 
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Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first 
year, being paid on the first and fifteenth of each 
month. $79.17 each pay day. Their pay is 
quickly increased, the maximum being $2,700 a 
year. $112.50 each pay day. 

On long runs, Railway Postal yori usually 
work 3 days and have 3 days off duty or in the 
same proportion. During this off duty ‘their 


pay continues just as though they were work- 
ing. They travel on a pass when on business. 
When they grow old, they are retired with a 
pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST 
OFFICE CLERKS 





Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 
a year and automatically increase $100 a year 
to $2,100 and $2,300. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 

DO YOU GET $1,900 EVERY YEAR? HAVE 
YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT A_ FEW 
YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2,700 
to $3,400 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 
Experience is usually unnecessary, and polit- 
ical influence is not permitted. Let us show 
you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 
Fill out the following coupon, Tear it off and 
mail it today—now, at once. 
This investment of three cents for a postage 
stamp may result in your getting a steady 
Government Job at big pay. Is it worth trying? 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. AISI, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me free of charge (1) a full description of the 





position checked below; (2) Free Copy of 32-page book, 
“How to Get a Steady U. S. Government Post Depression 
Job"; (3) A list of the U. S. Government Jobs; (4) Tell 
me all about preference given to Ex-Service men. 
[) Railway Postal _ Gout ($1,900-$2,700) 
|) Pest Office Clerk Hb HEA ap 
City Mail Carrier ($1,700-$2, 100) 
Rural Mail Carrier ($2, 100- $3,400) 
() File Clerk ($1,260-$2,500) 
D s of Cust ($2, fee yond 
Prohibition Agent ($2,300- $2,800) 
© Immigrant Inspectors ($2, 100-§3, 000) 
Name 
Address 
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Don’t Be -A John Peters 


(Continued from page 19) 


to vote. I guess if some of the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers had seen what kind of 
citizen you are they wouldn’t have marched 
so many miles and fought so many battles 
so you could have a vote. I’d like to have 
been a sergeant over you in war. I’d have 
seen to it that you did some voting up 
where the bullets were flying, you derned 
skulker.” 

Suppose grandfather were living today 
when we have the radio to keep up our 
interest and may know the result of an 
election the same evening—when we have 
to go only a few blocks or spin over good 
roads in an automobile to the polls—and 
when we think we are doing well if we get 
out sixty percent of the total vote in a 
national election! Well, I think grand- 
father would have used a harder word than 
derned as a prefix to skulker. I am not 
sure he would have found skulker strong 
enough. I imagine he might have used 
skunk and traitor. 

And he would have been still more out- 
raged to learn that a veteran of the World 
War, with a fine record as a soldier, re- 
garded that “priceless heritage” as old- 
fashioned oratory stuff. Incidentally, grand- 
father would not have seen much “horse 
sense,”’ as he would have called it, in send- 
ing an army over to France “to get mixed 


| up with the local differences of those 
foreign kings.”” We would be bound to give 





| 
| 


more than we got. His only interest in 
international affairs was that we keep 
clear. Not that he was a pacifist. You had 
only to look at him to see that he was not. 
His favorite quotation was Israel Put- 
nam’s “Trust in Providence, but keep your 
powder dry.” I put the emphasis where he 
put it. 

If he were told that we went to France 
to save the world for democracy he would 
probably say: 

“The saving process doesn’t seem to 
have been altogether a success for Europe. 
A number of European nations seem to 
have backslid after the revival meeting. 
They’ve turned to dictators. I guess our 
job now is to get the skulkers out to vote 
and save democracy at home.” 

Democracy and the nation face the 
greatest crisis since the Revolution, except 
the Civil War. The economic crisis, the 
statisticians tell us, is the worst without 
exception. Production and consumption 
in the first six months of 1932 were less 
than half for the same period of 1928. No 
depression in our history has shown such a 
drop. 

If we are apathetic, if we do not vote in 


| this election, then we have certainly en- 


tered a new and alarming era. Apathy has 
become a habit, we are off voting for good, 
we have junked the “priceless heritage.” 
| If we do no better than in the last election, 
then forty percent of our citizens put them- 
selves on record as not caring a rap who 


runs the country or what happens to it. 

There is no reason why any citizen who 
can crawl to the polls should not vote. 
But let us consider some of the excuses that 
healthy citizens give unless they have 
fallen so low they don’t bother even to 
frame an excuse. 

There is the independent voter. He is 
the one whose mass throws an election one 
way or another. If we all voted on party 
lines, all voted for the same party as our 
fathers, then the party that had the largest 
number of youth coming of age for their 
first vote would win. You could figure out 
the winner from the census tables. 

Anyone who plans to go into active 
politics must tie up with a party. But the 
citizen who is just a voter—and that is all 
most of us are—may choose the candidate 
and platform which lock best to him. He 
may say that he does not like the offerings 
of either party. Then he skulks if he does 
not choose ‘‘the lesser of two evils.” 

There is the partisan who cannot stomach 
his own party’s offering, and never has 
voted, and never will vote, for the opposing 
party. Then there is the citizen who forgets 
to register. He simply forgets that he is a 
citizen. He forgets what he owes to his 
country and to himself, but you may be 
sure he did not forget the five dollars some- 
body owed him. He did not forget the day 
when the circus was coming to town. 

And there is the citizen who says: ‘The 
politicians run things, anyhow. What does 
my one vote count out of all the millions?” 
He is an egotist. He does not like the 
fellowship of his fellow citizens. There are 
too many of us for him, voting is too com- 
mon. I hope he never rejoices in our 
immense numbers, and their increase as 
shown by the latest census. However, 
when the transports were carrying soldiers 
to France at the rate of three hundred 
thousand a month, there could not be too 
many for him. 

Then there is the citizen who says: “If 
I wait to vote, I can’t get out into the 
country in my car the night before elec- 
tion.”” While you are reading this a lot of 
men, who have been cussing public apathy, 
are probably tying up golf dates on election 
day, which will not permit them to vote. 
They ought to be kicked all the way around 
the course, and never be allowed to play 
the nineteenth hole for the rest of their 
lives. 

And you Legionnaires? How many of 
you failed to vote in 1928? How many of 
you will fail to vote in 1932? How many 
of you who have argued about veterans’ 
care, the tariff, preparedness, plans for 
public relief works and economic recovery, 
the Wet and Dry issue, wage cuts, and 
labor policies, will fail to avail yourselves of 
your one opportunity to make your words 
good in citizen action? How many Aux- 
iliares will prefer to go to a picnic to voting? 
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No war deserter can join the Legion. 
How many peace deserters will there be 
this fall? How many of those who did not 
fail to turn up for company muster or 
battle will fail to turn up at the polls? 
There is no shadow of any excuse for any 
Legionnaire not voting. We have been in 
the country’s service. We ought to know 
better than to turn skulkers in peace. Our 
part is to round up the skulkers who were 
not in uniform. What will his son who 
hears his father talk about “God and 
Country” think of a father who is not in- 
terested enough in his country now to cast 
a vote? 

For God’s sake, let’s show we are “in- 
terested.” Even the old backwoodsman 
who kept on voting for Andrew Jackson 
twenty years after Jackson was dead, was 
interested. He said that “Andy” dead was 
worth more than any other candidate 
living. 

We are voting this fall for living candi- 
dates and platforms in a great national 
crisis. The more perplexing that crisis is 


“ 


(ontract Is 


the harder we should study the issues. In 
order to vote we do not have to carry a 
pack and gas-mask, be ridden by a top 
sergeant, eat army and navy beans, or be 
shot at. We have to spare only a few min- 
utes of our time, which is not too valuable 
to those who are looking for jobs. 

Both candidates cannot win. But think 
what this will mean to the candidate who 
wins: that ninety-five, better ninety-nine, 
percent of our citizens keep faith with the 
Revolutionary fighters who won that price- 
less heritage for us, and thereby prove our 
intention to preserve our democracy, and 
our competence to manage it. If we slack 
this time, then we may yet have a dictator 
run this country, and will have proved that 
we deserve one. As for the Legionnaire 
who does not vote, every time that he 
opens his mouth about public affairs, he 
ought to be stopped with a chorus of: 
“Shut up! You keep dumb for four years!” 
Personally, I would rather some voters 


should carry their arguments to fistcuffs | 


than not be interested. 


Your Game 


(Continued from page 45) 


My last tip to you is by all means the 
most important. Play once a week in a 
duplicate bridge tournament. These dupli- 
cate tournaments are held in practically 
every community in the United States 
today. Communicate with some bridge 
teacher or bridge club in your own town 
and they will tell you where, when and how 
to play. 
is just the same as rubber bridge except 
that all players in the tournament play the 


Duplicate or tournament bridge. 


same cards, so the one getting the best 
score is necessarily the best player for that 
evening. 

I especially want to advise you to play 
in a few of these tournaments over the 
next few weeks as they will give you ex- 
cellent practice so that you will be able 
to enter The American Legion War 
Memorial International Bridge Tourna- 
ment, which commences in every com- 
munity on November 11th. 


THE LEGION BRIDGE TOURNAMENT 


T= American Legion War Memo- 
rial International Contract Bridge 
Tournament to start November 11th 
will operate under committees: 

Bridge Committee: Wicarp S. Karn, 
Chairman; CHartes Truz ADams, 
SHepaRD Barctay, H. Huser Bosco- 
witz, Davip Burnstine, F. Dup.tey 
Courtenay, Captain F. G. Frencn, 
Micuaet Gorr.iies, Rosert Hatpin, 
Georce S. Hettman, Crrit E. Hep- 
BURN, Mrs. Ropert HILyiarp, Mrs. 
MaDELINE Kerwin, Ratpn Leren- 
DERFER, SIDNEY S. Lenz, THEODORE A. 
LicutNer, Commander Wrnrig.p, S. 
Liccetr, Watter Matowan, Curt 
ReisinGerR, Georce Reitrn, Cart T. 
Ropertson, Joun G. Saxe, Howarp 
ScHENKEN, Gratz M. Scott, Victor 
R. Smitn, Baron W. Von Zeptwitz, 
Major Joun Warner, Sir Derrick 
Wernuer, Epwin Wertzciar, Mitton 
C. Worx, Water F. Wyman, Liecu- 
tenant A. M. Gruentuer, U. S. A., 
Referee. 


General Committee: Colonel Francis 
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E. Drake, President, Pershing Hall, 
Paris, France; Laurence V. Benet, 
President, American Chamber of Com- 
merce, Paris, France; Rear Admiral 
Henry A. Wier, Major General Ivor 
Tuorp-Gray, Brigadier General Joun 
F. Danrett, Major Wituiam Ken- 
NELLY, Howarp CHANDLER Curisty, 
Mrs. Oxtver HARRIMAN. 

Objective: To determine the Bridge 
Champion of the World through tour- 
naments in each State and in foreign 
countries. Proceeds realized from ad- 
mission and spectators’ fees will be 
distributed as follows: To provide for 
the proper entertainment of Gold Star 
Mothers visiting their sons’ graves in 
France; to assist in the relief of dis- 
abled American war veterans in 
France; to assist in the education of 
children of American veterans in 
France. A proportionate part of the 
proceeds will be presented to the gov- 
ernors of the forty-eight States for dis- 
tribution among charitable organiza- 
tions for unemployment relief. 








COOL SHAVE 


— citizens, lend us your chins! 
Is your morning shave a burning ques- 
tion? Would you like a bit of harm relief? 

Ingram’s platform is “A cool shave 
and no foolin’!”” Ingram’s Shaving Cream 
is not only fundamentally sound, it’s fun- 
damentally COOL! 

Three constituents make it act like a 
shaving cream, a tonic and a face lotion. 
No smarting cheeks, no stinging chin— 
with Ingram’s! Just a close, cool shave 
from start to finish! 

Your corner druggist is waiting to sell 
you a jar or a tube of Ingram’s. It comes 
both ways, the same cool cream! Go down 
and take your choice right this minute! 

If you can’t—and you're willing to 
wait—we’'ll send you ten sample cool 
shaves for a 2¢ stamp. Clip the coupon! 





SHAVING CREAM 





Bristot-Myers Co., Derr. L-92 

110 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 
I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves. 
I enclose a 2-cent stamp. 

Name 
Street. 
City 








State 
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—thanks to La Sallle Training 
in LAW | 


VER since he was in knee-pants, Amos | 

Edwards had wanted to be a lawyer. Even 
when he graduated from the university and 
took up teaching, he intended eventually to 
work into law. But the “two or three years 
teaching” turned into seven—and as time sped 
by and he neared the forty-year mark— his 
goal seemed impossible to attain. 

Luckily he came into possession of the 
LaSalle Law Library—the basis of LaSalle’s 
law training. Studying solely from these books | 
and without direction, he took the Tennessee 
Bar Examination and passed it. Gladly this 
Nashville man gave up teaching and began 
gaat pepe. But, altho successful, he felt 
the need of more systematic training and en- 
rolled for LaSalle’s Law training—with such 
satisfactory results that today he writes: 


“...£hundred percent better Lawyer”’ | 


“More legal business and a better class of 
business is constantly coming to me and I feel | 


that 1 am a one hundred percent better lawyer. | 

“The principles learned from LaSalle stand the 
test of the courts, after all, the best test. Your train- | 
ing is thorough, practical, and covers most everything 
that a law course could.” 


Learn Law at Home 


Have you—like Edwards—always wanted legal train- 
ing? Have you, likewise, been handicapped by having 
to hold on to a bread-earning job? 

Don't give up your ambitions! Law is a stepping- 
stone to success. It is legal training that gives the 
confidence—the will power—the logical analysis— 
the keen, clear, quick-thinking methods so necessary 
to win and hold positions of responsibility. 

Don't give up your ambitions. You CAN acquire 
Law—without giving up your present position, with- 
out sacrificing anything but a part of your leisure time. 

Your easy-chair at home becomes a college, when 
you study Law with LaSalle. A course in legal train- 
ing based on a 14-volume library which covers the 
entire field of American Law and Procedure. Sup- 
plementing it are lectures and personal guidance and 
instruction by leading professors and authorities. 
Fortifying it is the LaSalle Problem Method, which 
trains you in actual legal cases—so that you get the 
practice of law along with the theory. | 

Law Training, either for business or a legal career, 
costs you less by the LaSalle method; and easy terms 
can be arranged. So why put off the decision any 
longer? The coupon below is an easy way to get the | 
facts. Send it today—please. | 
—— ee ek ee ee a ee eS owe 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 9361-L Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
about your law training, together 
with copy of ‘“‘Law Training for 
Leadership,” all without obligation. 


[_]Law: DegreeofLL.B. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities 


If more interested in one of the 
fields indicated below, check and 
mail now. 

0 Busi uw. a t oP 
O Modern Sal ‘tnd OB 
O Higher Accountancy 
0 Traffic Management | 
OD Banking and Finance 0 Food Chain Store | 
0 Commercial Law Management 
O Industrial M 2 oc cial S 



















Educating Boker 


(Continued from page 23) 


of Number 27. Ambrose jumped. He 
scratched his wooly head. Had he for- 
gotten to turn off that patient’s call-light? 
He gathered his nerves together and cau- 
tiously returned and cut off the button. 

Terkle was disappointed. He gave 
Ambrose time to doze a bit in the wheel- 
chair under the buzzer, then he stepped 
back into the empty room and gave the 
button a second push. 

Ambrose jumped to his feet with a gasp 
at the yellow electric signal. This time he 
ventured no further than the night nurse’s 
office, and he stood before her pointing at 
the light until she came out of the office 
and looked for herself. It was all so absurd 
to Miss Jenkins. She pushed Ambrose 
ahead of her into the vacant room and 
threw her flashlight on the call button just 
to prove that Ambrose never had cut it off 
in the first place. This business of ghosts 
was foolishness. 

Terkle timed himself with two cigarettes 
and slipped back and pressed the button 
for the third and last time. Ambrose came 
trembling to the nurse’s office, his dark lips 
pale, his big, white eyes shifty and filled 
with tears. Again, he pointed. The nurse 
took one look and gave a frightened little 
cry. Then she grabbed the telephone to 
call the emergency electrician. 

“Must be a swinging cross,”’ the big fel- 
low explained, and he gave the button, 
cord and plug a jerk, threw them over his 
shoulder and seemed to be in a hurry to 
get back to his electric shop. 

Terkle went back to bed with one little 
chuckle left. Two more cigarettes, and 
this time he put on his own light. The 
shaking, trembling Ambrose answered his 
call. 

“Ambrose, why don’t you see what Mr. 
Shotwell wants? I hear him hollering that 
somebody took away his light.” 

Ambrose blustered. “When you hear 
dat, Mr. Terkle?” 

“Now, right now! Step here to the win- 
dow and you can hear him calling you.” 

Ambrose’s breath came in jerks and his 
heart was pounding like a jack-hammer 
doing double time. He was edging toward 
the door. “Mr. Terkle, effen you heard dat, 
then they’s a dead man callin’ my name, 
and the good Lord have mercy on my soul.” 

And the next time anybody heard of 
Ambrose, his wife was still trying to drag 
him out from under the bed the following 
afternoon. 


THE BLUE SUIT 


AYTON was the luckiest patient they 
ever rolled into my room on a stretcher. 

He had been dying for eleven years and 
was quite reconciled to the fact that doc- 
tors and surgeons couldn’t do a thing for 
him. He had a lovely little wife and an 
eight-year-old boy who was the image of 
his dad. Battle wounds and positive war- 


connected tuberculosis gave him early rec- 
ognized rights to full compensation. Be- 
fore the war as a mere kid he had bought 
a dream cottage that Mrs. Layton had 
turned into a little rose-sequestered love 
nest where he came back to lie in bed in 
the early stages of T. B. and could watch 
the coming of flowering mountain buds 
and the withering of brown red leaves in 
the fall. 

Room buddies grow intimately confiden- 
tial, and as Mrs. Layton had to spend all 
her visiting hours in my presence, every 
happy little detail of their one-in-a- 
hundred-thousand case was openly dis- 
cussed before me as if Layton and I had 
been the closest of friends all our lives. 
Nothing was concealed. His hopes, his 
dreams, his resignation to death, his con 
tentment with full provision for his wife 
and his boy, that little love nest fully paid 
for, the money he would leave—and his 
blue suit. 

It was a freshly tailored garment made 
by one of the nearby cities’ best experts. 
For when crisis followed crisis and he 
dropped from 180 to 95 pounds, he had 
sent for the tailor and by juggling about in 
bed they had taken the measurements of 
his frail little body. And the suit fitted. 
He was proud of that suit. It was the suit 
he was to be buried in and was his most 
beloved possession—-his last gesture in a 
world that had treated his happy disposi- 
tion to every vestige of happiness a wrong 
old world could give. 

But he didn’t die as quickly as he 
thought he would. We had at least a month 
or so of room companionship before his 
slowly ebbing pulse indicated that the end 
was really, truly near. 

Then—crash! The city banks began to 
fail. Even the little bank on the hospital 
reservation swallowed up the savings of 
patients who had saved for years, leveling 
financial status of doctors, nurses, maids 
and orderlies. But Layton never knew and 
Mrs. Layton told me about it with a shrug 
of her shoulders and a laugh. What a 
woman! And all their cash was gone. 

“Thank goodness, you still have the in- 
surance for the boy,” my own paltry hun- 
dred dollar loss had gone without the bat 
of an eyelash, but I was suffering for theirs 
as if it were my own. 

“But didn’t he tell you?” she asked. “It 
was the insurance money—half of it—that 
was in the bank! He had converted it years 
ago into a ten-year endowment policy and 
we had already collected the money. We 
just kept on calling it ‘insurance’ out of 
habit, I suppose.” 

‘And the other half—?”’ 

“We invested that. There’s a little bank 
out at Bergen that does all the business 
for three big paper mills. It’s absolutely 
safe—only a few stockholders, all our 
friends, and we were lucky to buy fifty 
shares at par with the other five thousand.”’ 
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At least that was something, so when the 
afternoon papers came out with all the open 
banks printing ads to show statements of 
solidity and the newspapers were striving 
to pacify a panicky public, I studied the 
ad of the little Bergen bank with a keen 
personal interest. Safe—surely. 

But in three days, it had closed its doors 
too. All of its huge surplus and most of its 
cash had not been in its own vaults, but 
had been on deposit in the largest city bank 
that had closed out with only a few assets 
and stocks of worthless paper. 

And still Layton lingered on, happily re- 
ferring to the tidy little sum that would 
provide for his precious wife and boy. 

Then one day Mrs. Layton told me she 
had sold the bungalow to satisfy the $5000 
assessment on her worthless bank stock. I 
had forgotten that the stockholder of a 
closed bank was held responsible to the 
value of his stock. The failures had proved 
more violent and tragic than anyone had 
dreamed, assets turned out to be only 
worthless notes owed by worthless, over- 
rated, toppling companies. 

“But your legal exemption! Surely, you 
didn’t have to do such a thing as that? 
The law could never take your home!” 

Mrs. Layton only shook her head at my 
remonstrance. “But when I thought of all 
those widows and poor people who wouldn’t 
get a cent unless the stockholders did pay 
up—well, I just couldn’t do anything else. 
Oh, let’s not talk about it.” 

And so we didn’t. And then one day the 
barber said, “You just ought to see Layton. 
You’d never know him. His face is all 
puffed out and swollen and I’ll swear those 
skinny little hands of his are getting as big 
as hams. Seems like some sort of kidney 
infection is causing it.” 

I never did see Mrs. Layton again. I 


suppose she was so upset at the time he 
died and had so many things to attend to, 
she just didn’t have a minute to herself. 

But I did have a peach of an orderly, a 
skinny little runt of a yellow Negro called 
Jim, and he did tip me off to a few things 
now and then, even if he did have strict 
orders not to. And I do remember Jim 
sweeping out my room on one of those 
fever-tossed mornings when he suddenly 
looked up and said— 

“T’m telling you, that man sure is puffing 
out and swelling up like a balloon. I heard 
the nurses say as how his pajama coat was 
so tight on him in some places they had to 
cut it open with a pair of scissors to get it 
off and change it. Yes, sir, had to cut it 
off in places with a pair of scissors!”’ 

The pay office is on the same floor with 
the X-ray room, and I was rolled down 
there for an X-ray today. I was down there 
before, last March 18th. The happy black- 
faced crew was laughing and talking and 
grinning from ear to ear as they stood in 
line, and as it’s usually the case that they 
have just been relieved, they have nothing 
to do but grab their checks and are off to 
their barracks. 

And I saw Jim down there—grinning as 
he did the last time. 

Then, I suddenly remembered him in 
that same line on March 18th. He was 
certainly happier that time than this, for I 
remember now, he was carrying a suit of 
clothes that was very neatly pressed, and 
it didn’t occur to me until tonight that it 
had been a blue suit that a closer inspection 
would have revealed as also being superbly 
tailored and quite a real fit for Jim’s runty, 
bony little body. That must have been the 
day Layt died. 

Anybody would know that Mrs. Layton 
was generous like that. 


Weather-wise for Merchandise 


(Continued from page 27) 


often find that wind is more of a deterrent 
to theater-going than rain—because wo- 
men do not like to have their hair blown. 
Those who go in limousines can be reason- 
ably sure of keeping dry in a rain, but they 
are not quite so sure they won’t have their 
hair mussed if they step out to face a strong 
wind. Play producers also find that, with 
temperature and other weather conditions 
exactly the same on an autumn day as on 
a spring day, more people will stay away 
from the theater in spring—because, in 
spring, if the weather is good it is such a 
novelty that everybody prefers to be out 
in the open. But after many months of 
warm weather, people do not object to 
going indoors in the fall. 

Snow seems to have little effect, one way 
or the other, on a shopper’s willingness to 
leave home or office. That is, not many 
will go out just because it is snowing; but 
on the other hand, snow does not deter 
them from going. 
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Extreme heat keeps thousands of people 
from going out to make purchases they 
desire. Even sales of soda water and other 
soft drinks begin to drop after the temper- 
ature rises beyond a certain point—for the 
reason that it is too hot to walk to a soda 
fountain to buy a cooling drink. 

Just now a revolution is in the making 
which seems likely to upset many previous 
studies of the effect of temperature on 
size of crowds in stores. I refer to the new 
plan of installing cooling systems to main- 
tain an even temperature throughout the 
year. Architects predict that, because of 
the possibilities for producing artificial 
weather, within another ten years it will 
be impossible for any big store to survive 
competition of other stores which give 
shoppers fresh air at the temperature they 
like. It would be like an unheated store 
in mid-winter trying to compete with an- 
other store kept at comfortable tempera- 
ture. 





DISCOVERED 
“SECRET” OF PIPE 
SATISFACTION 
TEN YEARS AGO 


His “Secret” shared by 
Thousands today 








of Madison, South Dakota, was still 

engaged in the search well known to 
every pipe smoker—the search for the 
ideal tobacco. Then one day his seeking was 
rewarded. He found it at last in Edgeworth! 
For some time he believed he had stumbled 
upon a “‘secret.”’ But as the years passed 
he met up with the “‘little blue tin’’ with 
increasing frequency. Mr. Norgren's letter 
tells the story of his discovery. 


Tor’ years ago Mr. J. Franz Norgren, 


Madison, South Dakota, 
December 25, 1931 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 


Today, Christmas Day, I received a half- 
pound of Edgeworth from a friend. That's a 
real gift! Ten years’ intimate acquaintance 
with this excellent tobacco only intensifies my 
approval of a friend's good judgment. 

When I first smoked Edgeworth, I thought 
I had discovered a secret. I had no idea before 
how satisfactory a fine blend could be. I came 
to look upon a good pipe packed with Edge- 
worth as a point of distinction wherever I 
might be. My observations since have upheld 
my theory. I meet up with the little blue tin 
with ever-increasing frequency. 

Living in the country, a fellow gets to be 
particular about tobacco. To my mind, Edge- 
worth is the one tcbacco that shows up best in 
any circumstances. At work or at leisure, 
there's no pal that comes up as cheerfully and 
that lends itself so perfectly to the moods of 
man and nature as another pipe of Edgeworth. 

The point is, though, Edgeworth isn't the 
secret I thought it was. It's out—such things 
don't stay secret when you have friends. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Franz Norgren 


Are you one who has never known the 
genuine satisfaction of a good pipe and good 
tobacco? 

Then take up your 
pen right now and 
drop a line to Larus 
& Brother Co. at 111 
8. 22d St., Richmond, 
Va., and ask for a free 
sample packet of Edge- 
worth Smoking Tobac- 
co. Edgeworth is a 
different tobacco. It is 
cool and slow-burning. 
Its blend of choice 
burleys with the nat- 
ural savor sealed in 
cannot be matched— 
regardless of price or fancy packaging. 
Edgeworth in your pipe and smoke it. 

You caa buy Edgeworth in two forms— 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth 
Plug Slice. All sizes from 15-cent pocket 
packages to pound humidor tins. Several 
sizes also come in vacuum sealed tins. Don't 
miss the Edgeworth radio program—the 
Corn Cob Pipe Club of Virginia—broad- 
cast over the Coast to Coast Red Network 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
every Wednesday evening at 10 o'clock, 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
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with thrilling martial music. 
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| In Memoriam Robert Fulton Smith 


(Continued from page 12) 


consciousness his whole thought was of 
others. It is characteristic of his career 
and his personality that Bob Smith died 
| while going forward to new heights. 

| “Long’s Peak, higher than Pike’s Peak 
| itself, is the outstanding eminence of the 
Estes Park-Rocky Mountain National 
Park section. From ‘the Crags Hotel in 
| Estes Park, where Bob was spending a 
| richly earned vacation, it is a nine-mile 
| motor trip to Bear Lake, where the climber 
| mounts a horse for another nine-mile ride 
which takes him to the Boulderfield Shelter 
Cabin, 13,000 feet high and some 1200 feet 
below the summit of the mountain. From 
the cabin to the summit is a mile and a half 
climb over extremely rough terrain. It was 
half way between the cabin and the sum- 
mit that fate overtook Bob Smith. 

“There was nothing foolhardy or reck- 
less in Bob’s climb of Long’s Peak. Tens 
of thousands of people have ascended to 
the summit and never before, traveling the 
regular government marked trail and ac- 
companied by guides, as Bob’s party was, 
has anyone ever met with a serious ac- 
cident. 

“The party included, in addition to Bob, 
Mrs. Smith and four other ladies of the 
hotel, and a man guest. The ladies had 
planned to accompany the men only part 
of the way, with the exception of Mrs. 
Smith, who, to Bob’s great delight, had 
expressed a wish to accompany him to the 
summit. 

“At Chasm View the party stopped to 
take advantage of one of the most awe- 
inspiring prospects in the whole chain of 
the Rockies. Bob evidently heard the 
| noise made by a small rock, loosened per- 

haps by the frost, which was catapulting 

| down the steep side of the mountain. He 
| shouted a warning. A young lady of the 
| party who was nearest him crouched back 
into the shelter of a rock ledge and pre- 
sumably this was Bob’s own intention. 
The stone apparently thereupon took a 
freak bound and struck him above the 
right side of his forehead, killing him 
instantly. 

“Three times have I seen Legion men in 
action when one of their buddies or their 
families needed help. In 1928 when Merle 
Fogg, the first licensed aviator in the State 
of Maine, crashed at Palm Beach, Florida, 
the Legion carried his body back to Maine 
for burial. The Legion was brought even 
closer home to me in 1930 when my own 
brother died and the Legion handled all 
the arrangements for his burial in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. My third per- 
sonal contact with the Legion in a crisis 
came on July 18, 1932—the anniversary of 
the great thrust south of Soissons which 
was the beginning of the end of the war— 
when death overtook Bob Smith. 

“Legion efforts of mercy and relief 
started almost at the very moment of the 
tragedy. Legionnaires, among them the 





Chief Ranger and the Assistant Park 
Superintendent, who proceeded at once to 
Boulderfield, aided in the heartbreaking 
task of bringing Bob down the steep and 
rock-strewn slopes. We gave the story of 
the tragedy to the Associated Press 
through the Denver Post, and scarcely had 
the word flashed over the wires—well be- 
fore the body had been brought down the 
mountain—when messages of sympathy 
and offers of assistance from Legion men 
and Legion posts throughout America 
began pouring in on Mrs. Smith. 

“Legionnaires met us at Denver and we 
had the whole facilities of the great sta- 
tion there at our disposal in making ar- 
rangements for the trip to Indianapolis. I 
regret that I could not take down the names 
of all the fine Legionnaires who met us in 
Denver. There were Department Adjutant 
M. L. Lyckholm, Past Department Ad- 
jutant Morton David, John C, Vivian, and 
others. Legion men rendered aid and 
brought comfort at Topeka, Kansas City 
and St. Louis. Legionnaire D. R. Cooper, 
representing the Big Four Railroad, had 
a private car at St. Louis to bring the party 
to Indianapolis, where a delegation from 
National Headquarters and the Monthly 
met the body. If anything could have 
mitigated the sorrow of the broken-hearted 
widow on her trip East, it was the kindly 
ministration of the Legion brotherhood. 

“Two days before the fateful Long’s 
Peak trip, Bob said to me, addressing me 
by a characteristic nickname of his own 
invention: ‘Barracuda, we'll drop into 
Legion headquarters at Central City’—a 
ghost mining town of the Rockies which 
was then staging a big Colorado celebra- 
tion—‘and see if their part in this show 
would make a story for the Monthly.’ The 
night before he made the climb he men- 
tioned the matter to me again. On his first 
real vacation in a number of years, he 
could not put the Monthly out of his mind 
and heart. It was equally characteristic 
that he died as he had lived—going for- 
ward and upward.” 

At the impressive funeral services con- 
ducted under Legion auspices at Indian- 
apolis on July 23d, Rev. Dr. T. R. White, 
wartime overseas chaplain and present 
chaplain of the 113th Medical Regiment, 
Indiana National Guard, had charge of the 
ceremonies at the mortuary and the 
Legion’s National Chaplain, Rev. Fr. H. 
A. Darche of Illinois, officiated at the cem- 
etery. Past National Commander Paul V. 
McNutt gave the following tribute: 

“Despite our science and invention, 
despite the philosophies both ancient and 
modern which have come down to us, there 
are certain unanswered questions. Some, at 
least, are unanswerable. The phenomenon 
of life, the adventure of death, the question 
which comes to all of us at this hour: ‘Why 
should an all-wise and omnipotent Father 
remove him who was most useful?’ ‘Why 
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should He remove him at a period when he 
was needed, when society cries aloud for 
leadership and for strength?’ 

“‘T suppose the answer is to be found that 
in such lives we find those who have lived 
a hundred lives well rounded and complete, 
those who served, those who gave of them- 
selves without stint. 

“We have gathered here, this company of 
friends, to testify to our high regard and to 
give evidence of our deep and abiding af- 
fection. It is not easy for us to do these 
things, because on this day our hearts are 
full to overflowing and words are utterly 
inadequate to express those thoughts which 
are within us; and we are not here to give 
evidence of any selfish grief but rather to 
rejoice and be thankful for everything 
which our friend has given to us and to re- 
call those things which have endeared him 
to us; to recall, those of us who have the 
privilege of membership in The American 
Legion, that he, himself, was a Post Com- 
mander; that he served with distinction in 
his own Department; that he saved and 
made a publication which will be a monu- 
ment to him as long as this organization 
shall live. 

“‘We are here to remember his never fail- 
ing good humor, his infectious smile, to 
remember his words of greeting, his hand 
clasp, his words of counsel and his loyal 
support; to remember the fact that above 
all things he was loyal, loyal to his friends, 
loyal to the organization of which he was 
a part, loyal to all things which were good. 

“We are thankful for that. We are 
thankful likewise for the fact that he was 
faithful to every trust which was given him, 


faithful in every detail, faithful in the per- 
formance of all duties which were assigned 
to him. 

“We are grateful this day for his unselfish 
devotion to all those who were about him, 
for his unselfishness in everything. And 
we remember at this time that his last act 
was an unselfish act to save someone else 
rather than himself. 

“And so, may we not comfort ourselves 
today in thinking of the many fine things 
which he has done? May we not comfort 
ourselves with the memory of his fine 
friendship? May we not remember at this 
time: ‘Wherefore for us when real men die, 
shall be no mournful graveward glance. 
Our souls with theirs invade the sky, and 
to immortal strifes advance. For great is 
our inheritance when real men die.’ 

“And that inheritance to us is the sweet 
memory of his friendship. That inheritance 
is the remembrance of the many contribu- 
tions which he has made to joy and to hap- 
piness and to the fullness of life. With 
characteristic generosity he has enriched 
us all. 

“And so, Bob, comrade, fellow Legion- 
naire, gentleman, counsellor, friend, hail 
and farewell! Your sun of life has set as 
sets the morning star, which goes not down 
behind the darkened west, but fades away 
into the glorious light of Heaven!” 

Taps was sounded at the cemetery and 
the parting volleys fired by a squad from 
Harry Ray Post of Richmond, Indiana. 
The bearers were associates of Bob Smith 
on the staff of National Headquarters of 
the Legion and of The American Legion 
Monthly. 
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behind an equally ordinary looking desk, 
sat an obviously tall man wearing spec- 
tacles and busily engaged with a solid pile 
of papers about six inches high. He wore 
an ordinary brown suit (and while I am not 
a clothes expert I am betting he wore it 
last year and the year before too). As we 
entered he rose and extended his hand, 
greeting us, as he said, not as a sovereign 
but as one soldier welcoming another. 
We talked for more than half an hour, dis- 
cussing general economic conditions and 
veteran affairs, and then withdrew, leaving 
the busy monarch to his accumulation of 
papers, and with renewed admiration in our 
hearts for this universally beloved demo- 
cratic ruler of a liberty-loving people. It 
had been good to hear him say, in so many 
words, that had not America come into the 
conflict when she did, the war would in- 
evitably have been lost. 

Of the days we devoted to the tour of the 
old front the most interesting to me, natu- 
rally, was that on which I took time off to 
visit the sector where the Armistice found 
the 81st Division, and in particular the 
318th Machine Gun Battalion, all set for 
SEPTEMBER, 1932 


the jumpoff of the attack on Metz which 
we all know now was definitely scheduled 
for November 14th. The battlefields are 
still there, but try and find them—that 
about sums up the situation, and any ex- 
A.E.F.-er who made a similar visit to the 
line in 1927 will bear me out. I wish I 
could say that I recognized an old dugout 
here and an old shellhole there, but I can’t. 
We used to think that the French and the 
English and the Americans and the Ger- 
mans managed to mess the scenery up 
considerably, but we really didn’t effect 
much more alteration in the topography 
(I’m saying nothing about the buildings) 
than a boy walking through a meadow 
knocking off daisy tops with a stick. 
Nature has simply taken quiet charge of 
the situation and covered up almost every 
vestige of the grim destruction that held 
sway for four years. For all that I got all 
the kick I expected and more out of revisit- 
ing Haudiomont and Manheules and 
Frésnes-en-Woevre in that sector east of 
Verdun which had been in German hands 
since the beginning of the war until the 
triumphant (Continued on page 52) 
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lunge of the First American Army on 
September 12 and 13, 1918, that wiped 
the St. Mihiel salient from the map. Let’s 
not forget that Parade Day at Portland, 
September 13th, will be the fourteenth 
anniversary of that great victory, as well 
as the seventy-second birthday of our 
buddy General John J. Pershing, the man 
who was responsible for it. The mayor of 
Haudiomont is likely to remember that 
victory as long as the general does—I had 
a long talk with him and his wife and 
daughter, and was interested to learn that 
he has a brother who is a priest in our 1924 
convention city of St. Paul. 

It is only a few kilometers (if you don’t 
have to hike them and tote a pack) from 
this sector to Thiaucourt and its American 
cemetery, where many of the men of my 
old outfit rest. I sought the graves of all 
whom I had known, including that of my 
old friend and classmate Hubert M. 
Smith, for whom the Lezion post in Hen- 
dersonville in my home State of North 
Carolina takes its name. It was in this 
cemetery that we came upon a group of a 
dozen colored Gold Star mothers, and I 
hope it didn’t make them homesick to 
have a Southern boy shake hands with 
them and talk about a country we all knew 
better than Lorraine. 

An impressive incident of the trip was 
the annual convention of Union Nationale 
des Combattants, in which some eight 
hundred thousand French veterans are 
banded. The convention was held in 
Lille, the great textile center of the north, 
and the largest city in France to be occu- 
pied by the German forces during the war. 
I was proud to march in the parade of 
twenty-five thousand men who were re- 
viewed by President Henry Rossignol of 
the U. N. C. and his staff. 

This wasn’t my only European conven- 
tion. In Paris I attended the France De- 
partment convention of The American 
Legion, which concluded with a formal 
banquet in the Elks’ Memorial Room in 
Pershing Hall at which General Pershing 
himself was present. It was my good luck 
to be the first National Commander to be 
presented with a key to the National 
Commander’s Room in Pershing Hall, and 


| it will always be among my most highly 
| prized mementos of a delightful and 


memorable visit. You know how it is— 
once an American soldier, always a sou- 
venir hunter. 

In these brief notes I can’t go into 
lengthy detail, can’t even touch all the 
high spots, such as the splendid reception 
at the Gare St. Lazare on arrival, with 
representatives of the French govern- 
ment, French veteran societies and The 
American Legion present; the impressive 
pilgrimage to the tomb of France’s Un- 
known Soldier under the Arc de Triomphe 
which immediately followed; the official 
visit to our Embassy and the various 


French Ministries; the heart-warming 
reception by General Gourard, the Lion 
of the Argonne and the idol of our own 
Rainbow Division; the visit to Versailles, 
where the painting of the funeral of Mar- 
shal Foch by André Mare, purchased by 
Colonel George Cook of Chicago in the 
name of The American Legion, was un- 
veiled by Miss Mary Virginia Louis of 
Nebraska and presented to the French 
government by me; the visit to the Ameri- 
can Cathedral Church under the friendly 
guidance of the Very Reverend F. W. 
Beekman. 

Then the luncheon at the Anglo- 
American Press Club; the reception by the 
Confederation of French Veterans; the 
most cordial official visit to President Al- 
bert LeBrun of the French Republic at the 
Elysée Palace; the meeting with the Execu- 
tive Committee of Fidac at the Belgian 
Disabled Soldiers’ Home; the moving visit 
to the American Hospital; the evening re- 
ception by the American Club of Paris; 
the luncheon tendered at Brussels by the 
Belgian Section of Fidac, recent hosts to 
the Fédération Nationale Francaise des 
Mutilés. 

Another luncheon tendered by Brussels 
Post of The American Legion, with Post 
Commander Jacques Freiberg presiding; 
the hospitality extended by Achile Reis- 
dorf, President of the Belgian Section of 
Fidac and a Past President of Fidac, and 
by United States Consul General Walter 
Sholes at Brussels; the trip across the 
Channel; the official visit of the American 
Embassy; the luncheon in the House of 
Commons; the visit to the British Legion 
Poppy Factory at Richmond; the dinner 
tendered by London Post of The American 
Legion, with Commander Bert Adams of 
Queenstown (Ireland) Post, late of Texas, 
present, and with greetings read from 
Commander Alexander Stewart of Glas- 
gow Post. 

Followed the elaborate ceremony of 
changing the guard at St. James’s Palace; 
the visit to the British Legion Village at 
Preston, Kent, in company with Lieu- 
tenant Colonel George Crosfield, Past 
President of Fidac, whose visit to America 
thousands of our Legionnaires will recall 
with pleasure; the “speechless dinner” 
tendered to Major J. B. Brunel Cohen 
(bless him!) who visited New Orleans in 
1922 when Fidac held its annual conference 
in conjunction with the Legion’s own 
national convention; the return to Paris; 
the bestowal of the Cross of Commander 
of the Legion of Honor by General Gouraud 
on July 3d, with the customary pair of 
kisses and the soldierly laying on of the 
sword— 

—and the departure from Paris on the 
morning of July 4th, with Old Glory—Old 
Glory alone—flying from every public 
building, and the good wishes of France’s 
millions to the millions of America, and 
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in particular to that million of Americans 
who are banded together in The American 
Legion! 


UST as this issue goes to press I learn 

that the moving spirit, the guiding 
star, “Daddy” of this publication, The 
American Legion Monthly, came to his 
tragic accidental death while on his vaca- 
tion in Colorado. It is indeed hard to 
understand when one is in the heydayof life 
with his soul filled with sunshine that he be 
suddenly taken from us. I sit here in a 
daze scarcely able to believe that Bob 
Smith, good old curly-headed Bob, the 
friend of every one, is no longer amongst 
us, and I fear that we shall not find his like 
again. It was his keen business sense and 
foresight, coupled with his capacity for 
getting things done, that wiped out the 


Legion Monthly deficit, and put it on the | 


black-typed side of the ledger. For those 


that come after, it is only fair to say that | 
the credit for the success of the Monthly | 


is largely the just due of Bob Smith. He 


loved his work because he loved the Legion, 
and he received a daily thrill from the | 
knowledge that his magazine disseminated | 


to the membership what their and his | 
Legion was daily doing. 

We are all growing older. Daily, one 
in our own midst falls. When death comes | 
a child inwardly says, “Farewell.”” Those 
of us who have traveled the path of life to 
the meridian say only, “‘Au revoir.” 

And so to Bob, my friend, I say just, 
“Au revoir’—until we meet again—and 
the monument that he has built will serve 
as a monthly reminder of his true work and 
his steadfast friendship. 
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three years. He had been one of our ob- 
servers at the Russo-Japanese War, and as 
a result of the Lanao Campaign Roosevelt 
had promoted him from captain to briga- 
dier general. At the time he was en 
route to Japan to get Mrs. Pershing and 
their baby and proceed to the Philippines 
as Governor of the Moro Province and 
Commanding General of Mindanao. 

These events had made Pershing the 
most talked-of officer in the Army, and it 
was natural that in the privacy of my mind 
I should endeavor to size him up. During 
the fourteen days of our passage to Japan 
General Pershing and I were much in each 
other’s company, a circumstance which I 
suppose I accepted as flattering to myself. 
There was a congenial crowd aboard. I 
recall Admiral Bronson’s two good-looking 
daughters and the lively Billy Poland, an 
army officer’s son and a brilliant young 
engineer, later Herbert Hoover’s right- 
hand man in the Belgian relief administra- 
tion. The charm of Pershing’s manner 
would have made him the life of any party, 
but he did not seek that sort of thing. We 
would walk the deck discussing various 
phases of army affairs, particularly the 
General Staff, which the conservative 
bureaucratic element sought to throttle at 
every turn. Pershing always had a certain 
amount of reserve. I parted from him in 
1906 with the thought that he was begin- 
ning to feel the isolation that seems almost 
inseparable from high place. 

In May of 1917 I was a major of cavalry 
attending the War College at Washington 
when I heard that Major General Pershing 
had arrived unannounced from San An- 
tonio. Corridor gossip was that he would 
become Chief of Staff of the Army, as at 
that time the prospect of our active partic- 
ipation in the war seemed remote. The 
General was staying, as I remember, at 
the Army and Navy Club. I remarked to 
Mrs. Harbord that as a matter of etiquette 
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(about which Pershing was very punctili- 
ous) I should call, but that I was not going 
to do so at present, because he might think 
I was trying to curry favor with a pro- 
spective chief of staff. 

While at lunch a day or so later I re- 
ceived a telephone message from one of 
Pershing’s aides that the general wished to 
see me at two o'clock. I hung up the re- 
ceiver with a sinking feeling and said to 
myself that I supposed I was going to be 
jumped for not having the manners to call. 

The aide showed me into the general’s 
room at the War Department and closed 
the door. Pershing rose from behind a desk 
and held out his hand: 

“Harbord,” he said, “they are going to 
send me to France and I want to take you 
as chief of staff.” 

That is the greatest surprise I have re- 
ceived in my life. I think I was trying to 
express my appreciation when the General 
cut in: 

“You speak French, don’t you?” 

“No, sir,” I said. 

“That’s too bad,” said Pershing in a tone 
of disappointment. “I don’t speak it, and 
I think my chief of staff should.” A 
pause. “You could learn it, couldn’t you? 

I answered slowly: “General, I learned 
Spanish, and I suppose I could learn some- 
thing of French, but whether quickly 
enough to do any good seems pretty 
doubtful.” 

Pershing repeated that “one of us ought 
to know French” and that he didn’t know 
whether he could take me as chiei of staff, 
but that he would take me in some capac- | 
ity, and asked me to go to work at once. 

We sat down to consider a list of names 
suggested for different posts in the van- 
guard of what was to become the A. E. F. 
Three days later General Pershing was 
called to New York, leaving me in charge. 
This gave me temporary possession of the 
first official (Continued on page 54) | 
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automobile in which I had ever ridden—at 
Camp Douglas, Arizona, the commanding 
general of 15,000 troops had had the only 
car in camp, a Ford. I was studying 
French at nights. 

On his return from New York the general 
said: 

“The other men I am considering for 
chief of staff are—’ and named them. 
“What do you think of them?” 

“General, that is an embarrassing ques- 
tion.” 

Pershing made a gesture of impatience. 
“Harbord, let’s be damned frank with 
each other.” 

“General,” I said, “I can do the job bet- 
ter than either of those lads.” 

“That’s the way I like to hear you talk,” 
Pershing said, and two days later an- 
nounced me as chief of staff. 

On June 17th we were at luncheon at 
General Pétain’s headquarters at Com- 
piégne, in France. Blue-eyed and blond 
Pétain was born in Calais which the En- 
glish held for two hundred years. In ap- 
pearance and demeanor this French soldier 
always struck me as more English than 
Latin. The French called him “le brus- 
que.” After the disastrous failure of Ni- 
| velle’s April offensive he had taken com- 
| mand of a beaten army. Sixteen divisions 
| were disaffected and one had tried to de- 
pose its officers and march on Paris. Fol- 
lowing the extravagant and fatiguing re- 
|ceptions to which General Pershing had 
| been subjected in London and in Paris it 
was something to be present at a head- 
quarters where the real work of the war 
was being done. It was something to hear 
the blunt and practical questions of the 
forthright Pétain, and my chief’s equally 
sensible answers. Major Frank Parker 
acted as interpreter. Pétain asked when 
and how fast the Americans would come 
over, and a general conversation on the 
subject ensued. At one juncture Pétain 
cut in with, “I hope it is not too late.” 

Pershing made no comment on this and 
when he did not mention it on the ride 
back to Paris I wondered if he had rightly 
understood the French Commander-in- 
| Chief. Three days later, in the general’s 
quarters in Ogden Mills’s stately mansion 
at 73 Rue de Varenne, I asked if he had 
caught Pétain’s remark. He said that he 
had and that it had impressed him “pro- 
foundly.” The subject was not mentioned 
again between us. 

A reader of history all my life, it was 
natural for me in those early days to won- 
der whether Pershing would prove equal to 
his tasks, which were as staggering as any 
that have been imposed upon an American 
soldier. Washington took command of the 
Revolutionary Army under the Cambridge 
elm in 1775 and led it for eight years, equal 
|to every emergency fortune had in: store. 
On the other hand while McClellan, Hal- 
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beaten in order by Lee, U. S. Grant was 
working up from drill-master of a company 
of volunteers at Galena, Illinois, to turn 
the tide in favor of the Northern arms. 
Would Pershing follow the steps of Wash- 
ington, or would he give way to a Grant, 
now toiling in the obscurity of a training 
camp at home? Frankly, this thought 
crossed my mind, as it doubtless crossed 
the minds of others less intimately associ- 
ated with General Pershing than myself. 

I had never doubted from our first meet- 
ing that Pershing was a strong and unusual 
character. His cautious and painstaking 
nature was revealed by the attention he 
had given to every detail of that property 
account in 1898. Enlarging responsibili- 
ties had not robbed him of this. I never 
prepared for his signature a letter or cable, 
no matter how relatively unimportant, 
that he did not go over with a fine-tooth 
comb and nearly always change a word or 
two at least. There were occasions when 
I thought this a waste of time, and the 
nearest approach to a misunderstanding 
General Pershing and I ever had was over 
this habit of his. Yet for all his caution he 
never hesitated to do the bold thing when 
necessary. In the United States, as a 
department commander, the largest ex- 
penditure Pershing could make without 
approval from Washington was $500. He 
had not been in France two months when 
he ordered $50,000,000 worth of airplanes 
in one afternoon, and delayed cabling the 
War Department until it was too late to 
countermand the order, had Washington 
been of a mind to do so. Pershing did this 
as casually as I would have ordered a 
week’s rations for a battalion. 

He reserved his talents for the dramatic 
until they could be employed with useful 
result. I shall never forget his ceremonial 
visit to Napoleon’s tomb on that spectacu 
lar first Fourth of July in Paris. One of 
the old-soldier custodians of the Museum 
of the Invalides offered the Emperor’s 
sword to Pershing to hold. What would 
ninety-nine of any hundred men have 
done? They would have taken the sword 
and handled it reverently. Pershing 
bowed from the hips and touched his lips 
to the relic. The effect on the French was 
tremendous. 

General Pershing would send word to 
prepare a formal luncheon for ten guests 
and show up with sixteen. Once he told 
me it would be a good idea to commission 
a certain wealthy American resident of 
Paris and asked that he be sent for. Half 
an hour before the man was due at head- 
quarters Pershing said he had changed his 
mind. “But General,” I said, “he will be 
here in a few minutes.” “Yes, I know, but 
I don’t want him.” It required some 
diplomacy to cover this sudden change of 
front. But if Pershing expected others to 
meet their problems as they came, he met 
the infinitely greater ones that were his 
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own, met them with a clearsightedness, 
courage and tenacity that went a long way 
toward winning the war in 1918; and he 
asked no one to share his responsibility. 

From the outset he saw more clearly how 
the war was to be won than did the British 
or the French who had been trying to win 
it for three years. He saw that the Ger- 
man military power could be broken only 
on the Western front, where that power 
was, and that it could not be broken by 
scattering quasi-political expeditions over 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Arabia and the Bal- 
kans as the British were doing. He saw that 
it must be broken by offensive and open 
warfare and not by defensive, trench war- 
fare, which was the cardinal feature of 
French battle training. He saw that the 
United States must preserve its military 
identity, and this for more practical rea- 
sons than national pride. The Allied plan 
to use us, in units of battalions or less, as 
replacements for British and French di- 
visions would have meant unmitigated 
disaster. This scheme Pershing opposed 
at every turn, and it is still something of a 
marvel to me how he succeeded. He 
would defeat it in one form, only to have it 
crop up and take him on the flank in 
another. The story of his interviews with 
Pétain, Foch, Haig, Clemenceau and 
others has been told before, and some of 
them were stormy interviews. It is not 
generally known, however, that the fight 
might have been lost had not the tempo- 
rary conversion of our own General Tasker 
H. Bliss to the Allied view been handled 
in just the right way by Pershing. 

General Bliss came to Europe as the 
American member of the Supreme War 
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Council. His first stop was London and his | 
next stop Paris, where Pershing called on | 


him. As a matter of interest Bliss handed 


the Commander-in-Chief a cable he had | 


prepared for the War Department em- 
bracing the British view of merging the | 
A. E. F, with the British army. Although | 
inwardly seething Pershing did not blink | 
an eye. General Bliss had a perfect right 
to give the Department his views. He had 
talked to the British and Pershing knew 
how persuasive the British could be. 
Calmly General Pershing went over every 
detail of his opposition to the merger idea, 
pointing out the ruinous consequences to 
American esprit de corps and fighting 
efficiency, on which in final analysis the} % 
Allies banked for victory. General Bliss 
saw the light and the cable was withheld. 
but Pershing’s call had come in the nick 
of time. 

As his responsibilities grew and his bur- 
dens grew, Pershing grew. His brain de- 
veloped and his inextinguishable will 
wrought that marvel of all military history, | 
the American Expeditionary Forces, a | 
fighting machine of two million men sus- 
tained three thousand miles from its 
source of supply. At the time of the Armi- 
stice we outnumbered the British on the 
Western front. Had the war gone into 
1919, as until a few weeks before the 
Armistice all thought it would, there 
would have been no question about Persh- 
ing retaining his post as commander of the 
American troops. The question, and our 
Allies were beginning to sense it, would 
have been whether or not John J. Pershing 
was to emerge as the dominant military 
figure of the war. 
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particular legislation. Or it may be that 
an active Legionnaire, who is eager to 
further this particular Legion project in 
Congress, is chosen. 

After the introduction of the bill, hear- 
ings are arranged for by our committee, 
an analysis of the legislation is prepared 
and given to the sponsoring Congressman, 
and testimony in support of the bill is 
arranged for by securing the necessary 
witnesses, technical and otherwise, or is 
given by representatives of our Legislative, 
Rehabilitation or National Defense Com- 
mittees, 

In the meantime our Legislative Com- 
mittee has begun educating the Legion 
officials throughout the country as to the 
necessity and justice of the legislation. 
This is done through the committee’s 
Weekly Bulletin, statements to the press, 
or special articles written for the purpose 
by the Committee, which are in turn re- 
flected in speeches of the National Com- 
mander and other national officers, and 
department and post publications. 

In due time the House committee to 
which the bill has been referred reports it 
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out and it is placed upon the calendar, | 
By this time the educational work has 
permeated the Legionnaires throughout 
the country, and they in turn have begun | 
to inquire of their Senators and Congress- | 
men what action has been taken to further 
the measure. Thus the members of Con- 
gress are educated through the Legion | 
officials in their States. When a sufficient | 
point of education is reached on Capitol | 
Hill, a demand is created in Congress itself | 
for the enactment of the legislation. | | 
Members speak to the leaders about it, 
continually, and these leaders, sensing the | 
general desire, bring about a House vote | 
on the measure. After its House passage, | 
it goes to the Senate, where the same pro- 
cedure is followed. 

Sometimes such a measure will require 
several sessions before final passage—in 
fact, that is more frequently the case than | 
otherwise, for legislation is cumulative in | 
its effect, and the work done on a bill at one 
session often causes its enactment at a| 
succeeding session. 

Now you are beginning to sense, I am 
sure, the (Continued on page 56) 
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0 R U M C 0 RP G accuracy of what I told you a while ago— 
7 we as that the Legion Lobby is, in fact, our 
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HILT VC BP ae Da ae million members. 
| What I have recounted is only a part of 
the daily work of the National Legislative 
Committee. It has the most complete 
library in existence relating to all matters 
affecting World War veterans’ legislation. 
Every one of the thousands of bills intro- 
|duced in the Senate and House since the 
war has been carefully catalogued and 
bound, The legislative history of each 
individual measure has been set forth 
painstakingly in bound reports. The vote 
of every Senator and Congressman upon 
every measure in which the veterans have 
been interested has been tabulated care- 
LUDWIG & LUDWIG |fully for ready reference in response to 
923-C Ludwig Bldg., 1611 N. Lincoln St., CHICAGO, ILL. inquiries. Current diaries are kept on the 
status of all pending legislation in which 
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ie — efforts made to obtain enactment of our 

Street_—________ a — ioe 

City. as — measures, 
= Although the keeping of these volumi- 
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nous and highly specialized records is quite a 
task in itself, experience has demonstrated 
that it has more than repaid the effort. 
| Possessing these facilities, your National 
| Legislative Committee serves as a bureau 
of information for Senators and Congress- 
|men on all veterans’ matters, 

You may wonder whether we interview 
Senators and Representatives. Certainly 
|we do. Such legislative guidance is abso- 
lutely essential to obtain action on con- 
troversial matters. And we request the 
Instant § Legion officials of the various States to 
Relief = eauest their Senators and Congressmen 
for such and such action. But the use of 
the so-called barrage is rare and for the 
most part veterans’ legislation proceeds 
to its enactment through the sound educa- 
tional methods referred to. 

As a matter of fact, not more than a half 
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gress, during these thirteen years. All of 
these contests were of a spectacular nature, 
and in all but one of them, the Legion won 
‘its victory. And on the one we did not 
win, the other side lost. 

That was the Legion’s request to broaden 
‘the eligibility to service connected laws 
|affecting World War disabled, a struggle 
| which began in 1927 and terminated with 
| the adjournment of Congress in July, 1930. 
Congress had decreed in 1924 that certain 
| diseases would be considered attributable 

to World War service if developed prior to 
January 1, 1925. The chief of these were 
tuberculosis and neuropsychiatric ail- 
ments. The Legion’s medical experts sub- 
| sequently advised our national conven- 
tion that the so-called chronic and constitu- 
| tional diseases should also be added to the 
ilist. The Veterans Administration esti- 
mated that this inclusion would cost about 
twelve millions of dollars a year. 

Congress declined to give the proposal 
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consideration. Year after year the Legion 
continued its educational work, until the 
supreme test came in 1930. The majority 
in Congress were convinced that the re- 
quest was just; a small group in each 
House was violently opposed. In hope of 
defeating it, certain leaders, both friends 
and enemies of veterans’ measures, ignor- 
ing the Legion’s request for moderation, 
heaped on amendment after amendment 
of the most liberal and costly character, 
knowing that the inevitable end would be 
the Presidential veto. But they over- 
looked one of the most important factors in 
national legislation—public opinion. Dur- 
ing the debate the nation became aroused 
over the plight of disabled veterans. The 
leaders who had planned for an overloaded 
bill to sink of its own weight, discovered 
to their consternation that they had 
created a Frankenstein they could not con- 
trol, in the form of aroused public opinion. 
Something had to be done by the Adminis- 
tration, to save the day. Conferences were 
called and a program arranged. 

As was expected, President Hoover 
vetoed the overloaded bill. The House 
sustained it. Hardly had the applause 
died down when the Chairman of the 
House Veterans Committee presented the 
substitute bill upon which the Adminis- 
tration had agreed. It was put through 
the House, then the Senate, signed and 
became a law. 

This new law marked a milestone in 
Veterans Legislation. It contained a legis- 
lative precedent which the Legion had 
never requested, the payment of disability 
allowance to World War veterans whose 
injuries had not resulted from World War 
service. This battle, which the Legion 
lost, has been a costly one for the Govern- 
ment. The Legion compensation measure 
would have cost twelve million dollars a 
year. The Disability Allowance Law will 
cost this fiscal year $104,000,000. 

Falling revenues, governmental deficits, 
and the necessity of more and higher taxes 
have turned the thoughts of business men 
and leaders in all phases of life toward 
methods of economy in government. With 
it have come demands for drastic cuts in 
veterans’ expenditures, with an attempt to 
enforce them by Star Chamber methods. 
And then came misleading statements as 
to excessive cost of veterans’ legislation, 
particularly the statement attributed to 
General Hines that up to December 31, 
1931, $14,950,000,000 had been disbursed 
on account of veterans. The impression 
given is that this amount has been spent 
for World War veterans. Stripped of 
eight billions for Army and Navy pensions, 
$250,000,000 for the maintenance of Sol- 
diers’ Homes since 1867, and other items, 
the total sum which has been paid to 
World War veterans on account of compen- 
sation for death, disability, dependency, 
disability allowance and emergency officers’ 
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retirement pay, up to December 31, 1931, 
is $2,048,833,392. This is a far cry from 
the quoted figure of nearly $15,000,000,000, 
Another statement, often heard, is that 
World War veterans are costing a billion 
dollars a year. That isn’t true either. 
The true amounts are: 
Compensation for service- 
connected disability 
Disability allowance—not 


$204,620,000 


service connected 104,277,000 
Emergency officers’ retire- 
ment pay 11,046,000 


Compensation for service- 
connected death 36,280,000 


$356,223,000 


LEGION VICTORIES IN CONGRESS HELP 
DISABLED MEN AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


N OUTSTANDING American Legion 
legislative victorv in the last session of 
Congress came in the final days in mid- 
July, when President Hoover signed the 
law reducing the interest rate on adjusted 
compensation loans from 4% percent to 
3 percent and permitting holders of ad- 
justed service certificates to obtain loans on 
them regardless of when they were issued. 

Under the original terms of the Adjusted 
Compensation Act, a certificate was not 
eligible for loan until two years after 
issuance. Many veterans who received 
their certificates in 1931 and 1932 after de- 
clining to avail themselves of their rights 
in more prosperous years may obtain loans 
more promptly. 

Another American Legion accomplish- 
ment of the recent session of Congress was 
the enactment of a law permitting holders 
of five-year term insurance policies to re- 
new them upon expiration, for an additional 
five-year period without medical examina- 
tion. Had this law not been passed, almost 
100,000 service men would have been con- 
fronted tkis year or soon after with the 
necessity of converting their term policies 
to ordinary life policies at much higher 
premium rates or allowing the policies to 
lapse. The American Legion always has 
advocated the conversion of term insurance 
to permanent insurance, but it was appar- 
ent that tens of thousands of men holding 
the five year policies would have been 
unable to meet higher premium rates dur- 
ing present conditions. 

While the widows’ and orphans’ bill, for 
which the Legion declared at the Detroit 
convention, was not enacted, the educa- 
tional groundwork for this legislation was 
laid at the recent session. The House 
passed the bill but it died in a Senate com- 
mittee. Its fate emphasized anew the need 
for a Senate committee on veterans’ affairs 
to correspond to a committee which has 
been functioning several years for the 
House. Procurement of this Senate com- 
mittee and procurement of a joint commit- 
tee of the House and Senate on veterans’ 
SEPTEMBER, 1932 


Certainly it costs, but let us be truthful 
about it and candidly face and admit all 
of the facts. 

Now, then, there are inequalities and 
injustices in existing veterans’ legislation. 
They cannot be eliminated by the tactics 
of some of the leaders in the Senate, who 
strangle bills and refuse hearings to per- 
mit the creation of a veterans’ committec 
in the Senate; who, depriving veterans’ 
legislation of intelligent consideration by 
some of the best legislative minds in the 
world, have brought on the hodgepodge we 
have. Nor will the arbitrary attitude of 
some business men and organizations help 
the situation. 


affairs remain important Legion objectives. 

From the standpoint of number of dis- 
abled men and their dependents directly 
affected, the most far-reaching accomplish- 
ment of the National Legislative Commit- 
tee was the defeat of eight extreme provi- 
sions which had been embodied in the 
House Economy Bill. These were designed 
to reduce by $48,000,000 payments to 
beneficiaries of existing laws for veterans. 
Any governmental savings so effected 
would have been at the expense of 120,000 
men, women and children. The principal 
proposal was the insertion of a needs 
clause in virtually all veteran laws, so that 
a veteran with a net income of $1500 if 
single, or $3500 if married, would have 
been deprived of the right to receive 
benefits under laws already in operation. 

Until The American Legion presented 
its arguments, these economy measures 
stood a fair chance of prevailing, since not 
only Congress but the country as well rec- 
ognized the true seriousness of the Govern- 
ment’s financial situation and the demand 
for reductions in expenditures was over- 
whelming. Indicating its own apprecia- 
tion of the Government’s problem and to 
refute misleading statements as to the 
Legion’s responsibility for unduly adding 
to the country’s financial burden, National 
Headquarters in the closing days of Con- 
gress issued a statement disclaiming 
responsibility for the enactment in 1930 
of the Disability Allowance Law, under 
which more than $100,000,000 is paid 
annually to service men with disabilities 
not of provable service connection. 

The American Legion exerted its in- 
fluence against measures in the name of 
economy which would have weakened 
materially our system of national defense. 
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many men, who read these 
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tion. Act now! 
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Largely because of Legion effort, proposals | 
for hamstringing the R. O. T. C., the C. | 
M. T. C. and the Organized Reserve were | 
defeated and the proposal to discharge | 
2,000 officers of the Regular Army was 
shelved. Similarly, efforts to starve the 
Navy financially were opposed successfully. | 
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Better or Worse? 


(Continued from page 35) 


Alfred Lockman Post of Breckenridge, 
Minnesota. 

“Give employment to married men in 
positions now held by married women with 
able-bodied husbands,” says Allen Loudon 
Post, Herrick, South Dakota. Quite a num- 
ber of Posts urge this action. 

“Start more public work. Repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment,” says Stanislaus 
County Council Post of Oakdale, Cali- 
fornia. Many Posts urge the return of beer 
as a means of affording employment to 
hundreds of thousands of men. 

“We favor an inflation of currency, 
thereby raising commodity prices and cor- 
respondingly increasing the demand for 
manufactured articles,” reports Plymouth 
Post, Plymouth, Iowa. 

“Do something to assist the farmer with 
better prices. Then the jobs will auto- 
matically take care of themselves,” 
Joe Williams Post, Farmer City, Ulinois. 
The agricultural States are almost unani- 
mous in this suggestion. 

“Recognition of Soviet Russia to open 
up trade, repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, all possible state highway work 
where go percent labor and 10 percent 
material is used,” is the suggestion of Ed- 
mund Meecham Post, Windsor, Vermont. 

“Higher income tax, government con- 


says 





trol of percentage of profit manufacturers 
can make, and the release of currency,”’ is 
the suggestion of Mt. Holly Post, Depart- 
ment of New Jersey. ‘The restoration of 


| public confidence in banks is of prime im- 


portance. Believe the gradual develop- 
ment of branch banking is the best solution. 
Favor Federal Home Loan Discount Bank 
system and also Federal bond issue for 
public construction as temporary meas- 
ures,” is the suggestion of Hopewell Post, 
Hopewell, Virginia. 

“Urge the pushing of self-liquidating 
public works and a work program for all 
unemployed rather than a dole,”’ comes 
from John Paul Jones Navy Post, Seattle, 
Washington. 

“Give us beer and make silver money,” 
says Lewis & Clark Post of Helena, 
Montana. 


machine gun near at hand went into action. 
All fought their way back into the tank at 
once. 

“Don’t shut the door!” panted the ser- 
geant. “But everybody stand back. Now 
then, all together! Yanks, Yanks, Forty- 
fifth Tank Company!” 

In unison the crew shouted this signal 
of recognition. Silence. The machine gun 





| fired no more. 


“Better shut that door!” advised one of 


“A Federal appropriation of approxi- 
mately three billion dollars to put every 
unemployed man to work for cash wages 
for a period of approximately six months,” 
suggests Redlands (California) Post. 

“Remove the tariff and help business in 
general. Elect Roosevelt President,” says 
Wake Forest Post, Wake Forest, North 
Carolina, while Wright Tarbell Post of 
Watertown, South Dakota, says “Less 
delay and red tape in starting government 
buildings. Re-elect Hoover.” 

“First apply the thirty-hour week to 
government positions and reduce present 
salaries so that aggregate will not exceed 
total expenditures now being paid out. 
Then introduce the plan into the business 
world,” says Merton-Dale Post, Wheaton, 
Minnesota. 

Quite a large number of Posts believe 
that the use of labor saving devices which 
enable one machine to do the work of some- 
times fifty men has contributed largely to 
the problem of over-production and un- 
employment and they advocate a return 
to the employment of man power. “Less 
labor saving machines—more work by 
hand,” says C. O. B. Post of Steelville, 
Missouri. ‘‘Do away with machinery and 
put manual labor to work,” says Michael 
J. Perkins Post, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Immediate action to re-distribute all 
work is urged. Tax-exempt securities 
should be abolished to the end that capital 
may be subject to taxation. The ultra 
wealthy now escape taxation through this 
medium,” says the Commander of Post No. 
1, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Grant Hodge Post, Centralia, Washing- 
ton, votes in favor of the five-day or thirty- 
hour week and adds “either that, or a large 
program of Federal employment. Men 
must be given a chance to work and earn 
or our American institutions cannot last.” 

In the first 1,000 replies received from 
our Posts, there was not one voice which 
said ‘“‘Let us stop and return to our own af- 
fairs.” Our affairs, as this referendum of 
the Posts so clearly shows, are the affairs 
of our beloved country and of every Ameri- 
can man and woman in it. 


($00-(00 


(Continued from page 11) 


the men, shivering. “It’s gettin’ cold in 
here!” 

There being no objection from the ser- 
geant, the door was shut. 

“Hey!” cried a man suddenly. “There’s 
a guy here! He’s a Yank! Hey, you, 
whaddyuh doin’ there?” 

Beneath the sponson, or “blister,” that 
held the six-pounder gun was a small hole, 
so that any enemy that tried to shelter 
himself in the dead space under the spon 
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son could be destroyed by pistol fire. One 
of the crew, happening to open this, dis- 
covered a slicker and a cartridge belt, and 
a very strained American face. Then, from 
all observers, more men were signaled, 
behind trees, on the ground, under the 
back of the tank. Only a hurried exchange 
of identities prevented a shower of grenades. 

“Who’s in command?” demanded the 
sergeant, hurriedly reopening the door. 

“T am!” replied a mud encrusted man. 
“What’s the idea?” 

“Tdea of what, sir? Oh, us? We’re try- 
ing to establish liaison with the left flank 
division.” 

“Well, that’s not us!” said the other 
crisply. “We aren’t the left flank of any- 
thing but the Aire River. Where are you 
from, the corps or the division? The 
division? Why the hell haven’t we got the 
advance order? The barrage has gone an 
hour ago. The attack been postponed? 
They might let a man know!” 

“T don’t know about that, sir!” replied 
the sergeant. “We were told to establish 
liaison. We got kind of lost in the fog. 
Could you tell us where we are, maybe? 
Where’s the Apremont Road?” 

“Apremont Road? Why, down in the 
valley! You mean the Chatel-Chehery 
Road, don’t you?” 

He fumbled in his breast for a map, 
which he and the sergeant consulted. All 
was at once plain. The officer knew to the 
inch his own location since the co-ordinates 
of his jump-off position, in which he was, 
were firmly fixed in his mind. That known, 
it was plain what had happened to the 
tank. In following the gully from the 
divisional P. C. they had swung to the 
right, and had begun to follow, not the 
gully, but the edge of the high ground 
above the Aire. 

“We been gone,” commented the ser- 
geant hurriedly, “forty minutes, and we 
weren’t supposed to be but a quarter of 
an hour. By golly, I’ve got it! We'll send 
back a pigeon! We know your co-ordi- 
nates, Captain, and that will give our po- 
sition. Then we'll explain we got confused 
and where we go next. Hey, gimme a 
pigeon,” to the crew. 

“They’re all gone,” somebody told him, 
adding, “they wouldn’t find their way 
back, anyway.” 

“No, that’s right,” agreed the sergeant. 
“Good riddance to ’em, coo-conin’ around 
ail the time! Well, good luck to yuh, 
Captain!” 

He climbed in, and the tank growled 
away into the forest. 

The sergeant, from his post in the con- 
trol tower, attempted to follow their course 
by compass, but the driver was forced to 
make so many changes of direction to avoid 
trees and to find places where the great 
tank could pass that it was no use. 

The sergeant heard, suddenly, like sleet 
on a window pane, the rattling of a ma- 
chine-gun burst on the tank’s sides. The 
gunners, who had been huddled together 
on the locker, holding each other to keep 
from being smashed against the steel walls, 
leaped to their weapons. The tank rose 
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to some obstacle, a man grasped at the 
handle of a machine gun to steady himself, 
the gun spun on its swivel and shot him 
backward against the wall. The sergeant 
heard him curse, heard others laugh, then 
as the tank crashed down on the other side, 
the half-stunned man shot against the 
sergeant’s legs. 

The sergeant tried to save himself—his 
feet caught in something—over he went 
into darkness, shouting, raving, to fall 
heavily upon a mound of squirming, pro- 
testing flesh. The sergeant yelled. He 
could hear himself, which was a sign that 
the tank had stopped. Feet in hobnailed 
shoes crushed his face. Other men shouted, 
but the sergeant could hear quite plainly 
the clattering of bullets against the tank’s 
sides, and see, sparkling in the darkness, the 
molten lead splashing in through crevices 
in the armor. But he could not move. He 
must be badly wounded. Meanwhile the 
gunners fought, as though with unseen 
antagonists. 

The tank, the sergeant discovered, must 
be on its side, hence none of its guns would 
bear on the enemy. He could feel the six- 
pounder shell-rack under him. Men 
tramped on him again, and he rewarded 
them with wishes for their instant trans- 
portation to eternal flames. The machine- 
gun ammunition slid out from under the 
locker and bruised his shins. 

“‘Who’s this?” demanded a voice, seizing 
the sergeant’s arm. 

“Sergeant Bond. I’m hit. I can’t move! 
What’s goin’ on?” 

“‘We’re stalled! All the krauts in Christ- 
endom are shootin’ at us!”’ 

“T’ell with ’em! Open the shutter here 
so I can’see what’s the matter with me!” 

The man scrambled away. There came 
the dim sounds of a shouted conference, 
then a streak of light from a cautiously 
opened shutter showed the tank three- 
quarters on its side, and he was lying 
under the six-pounder, almost completely 
enveloped in the camouflage net. They 
got it off him, and sore as he was, and 
lame as he was, and with an eye that he 
knew would be black for weeks, he dragged 
himself from one observation slit to the 
other to see what he could make of the 
situation. 

“We've fallen through an old dugout!” 
decided Sergeant Bond, after his tour. 

“Yeh, we thought that!” agreed the 
others. “You can see pieces of plank an’ 
wood.” 

“C'n yuh see who’s shootin’ at us?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I’ll bet it’s an indirect barrage, 
our own or the Jerries’. One of those that 
they turn on an’ off every few minutes to 
close a crossroads or somethin’. Stick a 
helmet on a periscope out the shutter an’ 
see what happens!” 


This was done, but the forest remained | 


silent. 

“Good! Now we just boil out an’ chain 
the ‘dead man’ on the tracks, and jerk 
ourselves outta here!”’ 

“Yeh,” agreed the driver. “Just like 
that! An’suppose (Continued on page 60) 
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T by New Method 
Sacconatally secret ‘of. reducing» hay fever attacks, and 

in many instances rye them altogether, 

has been discovered Ge Louis physician. 

The reason some ~ et hay fever, while 
others do not, is that the mannl membranes of hay 
fever victims are SENSITIVE to pollen. There- 
fore, he figured, why not build up a resistance to 
hay fever—make those membranes stronger—less 
sensitive ? 

He tried many ways to do this and only suc- 
ceeded when he was able to perfect beechw 
creosote in a formula known as SINASIPTEC. 

Thousands of people who formerly suffered the 
misery of hay fever, have already found Sina- 
siptec a genuine blessing. Actual letters on file 
from enthusiastic and grateful users, show this 
treatment to be a magnificent success. Right now 
is the time to start using Sinasiptec. Use in 
warm water in a nasal douche and bathe the 
nasal passages regularly. It will give your head 
a gloriously clear feeling. You will breathe with 
ease. Headaches and sinus “flare-ups” will be- 
come a rarity. And above all, you will be build- 
ing up that nasal strength which staves off the 
agony of Hay Fever and Rose Cold. 

All druggists supply a large bottle of SINA- 
SIPTEC at modest cost and guarantee satisfaction. 
Don’t delay. Tear this out so you remem- 
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there’s half a dozen guns there, with their 
crews just ready to drill us the minute we 
open the door?” 

Before the sergeant could decide on this, 
there arrived from the sky a low moan, 
rapidly rising to a crescendo roar, as of a 
wild beast that descended upon the tank 
in all his rage. It was a shell, a big one 
from the sound, and it was accompanied 
by many of its fellows. This meant but one 
thing to the men in the tank. The size of 
the shells, the nearness of the bursting, and 
the rapidity of their arrival, showed that 
their location was known, with the enemy 
seeking to destroy it with artillery. 


EIR guns would not bear, the tank 
was bogged, they could not see, they 
could not flee. Then, suddenly, from the 
jarring of the earth by the great shells, 
whatever held the tank up on one side col- 
lapsed, the tank grunted to an almost level 
keel, the engines roared, the tracks, cau- 
tiously tried, responded, and with an angry 
bellow the tank heaved itself out of its un- 
sought-for bed. It tore into the forest, hot 
for blood. 

“Compass course south!” ordered the 
sergeant. “Full speed! Cheer up, gang, 
if we got out o’ that pit alive, we can get 
out of anything!” 

Suddenly they saw a line of gray men, 
kneeling in regular order as though in the 
old formation of “Prepare to Receive 
Cavalry.” The tank went for them without 
command, lumbering across the field, guns 
blazing, but as it came nearer, it sheered 
off violently, everyone shouting in chorus, 
“Them ain’t men; they’re German tomb- 
stones!” 

“°'S all right!” ordered the sergeant. “I 
know where we are now! German ceme- 
tery! Cross roads! See it? I know where 
we are! One of those roads goes to Binar- 
ville, and the other to Four-de-Paris. If we 
go south along it, we'll hit the division 
we’re after!” 

They swung along beside the road, run- 
ning off it when a field presented itself, 
following it when the woods became too 
heavy to crush beneath them. They saw 
no sign of Americans, but it was not long 
before they saw signs of others. Gray-clad 
men in long overcoats stared at them in 
horror from a dugout door, then vanished 
within like prairie dogs. Two stretcher 
bearers in coal-scuttle helmets abandoned 
stretcher and wounded man at their ap- 
proach and fled into the fog. The heavy 
artillery that had pounded them in the 
woods had news of them and again took 
up the chase, trying to bracket them on the 
road, but the tank clambered into the fields, 
and escaped the tons of high explosive. 

The crew of the tank expected trouble, 
knowing that they were behind the Ger- 
man lines, and that they must pass through 
the enemy infantry to get to their own 
again. But they had not expected the sea 
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(Continued from page 59) 


of fire that suddenly burst upon them. The 
sound of bullets on the steel flanks was like 
rapid rain, fountains of dirt from unheard 
shells leaped high, close ones jarred and 
bumped the tank about. Then shouts of 
consternation began to come up from the 
gun crews. 

“They’re Yanks!’’ they cried. “It’s our 
own guys shootin’ at us!”’ 

The driver discovered a machine-gun 
emplacement and charged it, so that the 
gun crew abandoned it and fled. The gun 
was black, therefore American; a shelter 
half under it was of the shape only Ameri- 
cans carried. An undershirt on a peri- 
scope appeared on the forward part of the 
tank. Gradually the firing ceased. Some 
time after the last shot, in response to an 
urgent request from some unseen person to 
“Kommt aus!”’ Sergeant Bond cautiously 
projected his head from the opening above 
the driver’s seat. One or two other heads, 
clad in American helmets, likewise cau- 
tiously protruded from holes in the ground 
or from behind trees. Then the sergeant 
began to speak his mind, and the very first 
words he used were sufficient to identify 
him as an American soldier. 

The divisional post of command had 
been moved, and it was a long time before 
Sergeant Bond could find it, in an aban- 
doned narrow gauge railway station down 
near the river. When he found it he did not 
even need to state his will; those about the 
door seized him and hurried him im- 
mediately into an inner room, where a man 
with two stars on his overseas cap sat be- 
hind a table. But it was another general 
than the one who had walked up and down 
in the valley in the morning mist. 


HORTLY the sergeant came out by the 
same door wherein he went, then, follow- 
ing the telephone wires with practiced eye, 
he dived into the message center, very full 
of rage and suppressed speech, and sought 
there a sergeant major whom he knew. 
‘“‘Where’s General Lambert?” he de- 
manded. “‘Who’s this buzzard that replaced 
him? What’s goin’ on here, all coo-coo?”’ 
“No!” grinned the sergeant major. 
“But we got word from the front that some 
crazy Portygee, or Argentine, or Greek had 
curved into a regimental P. C., and said the 
Jerries were makin’ a tank attack. About 
that time we get word that the Jerries are 
through on the left. They come down in 
the night, and the Liberty Boys of ’76 are 
still goin’! Yeh, toward Concord! Tank 
attack on us! Flank in air! Then more 
word from the front, it’s our tank—your 
tank—so it’s all right. Reported in the 
Aire Valley, headed west. Only lookin’ on 
the map we see you’re headin’ right into 
Germany. Then in comes all your pigeons, 
which means the tank has been captured or 
destroyed. When we see you we think 
you’re Boche trying to sneak through the 
lines with our tank, so we let you have it.” 


“You dumbbells!” cried Sergeant Bond 
“Listen! Where’s General Lambert? He’!! 
straighten this thing out! He sent me out! 
I'll report to him!” 

“‘He’s been relieved. The division didn’t 
get off at ‘H’ hour an’ as soon as the corps 
heard of it he was relieved!” 

“Didn’t get off at ‘H’ hour? Why, it 
ain’t off yet!” 

“Why, of course not! We ain’t got no 
flank protection! An outfit can’t advance 
an’ leave its flank unprotected.” 

“Well, isn’t that just what General 
Lambert wouldn’t do?” 

“Oh, don’t be so simple!” scoffed the 
sergeant major. ‘He was to take his outifit 
over the top at ‘H’ hour an’ he didn’t do it! 
Yuh think they can allow division com- 
manders to say when they can attack an’ 
when they can’t? Why, we’d be fightin’ 
this war for the next hundred years!” 

“Listen! If all your brains was in one 
place they wouldn’t make a pimple on a 
mosquito’s neck! If he’d advanced he'd 
had to retreat anyway, and all his casual- 
ties woulda been men wasted. He oughta 
get a medal for not movin’!” 

“Well, you go right back to Black Jack,” 
advised the sergeant major, ‘“‘an’ tell him 
he’s figured this thing out all wrong.” 


ERGEANT BOND went away without 

reply, and returned wearily up the hill to 
the place where he had parked the tank 
when he started to look for the P. C. nearly 
an hourago. He thought now only of food 
and sleep, for he had been in the army long 
enough to know that it moves in a mys- 
terious way its wonders to perform, and 
that to meditate thereon is madness. Ah, 
there was the tank! But where the crew? 
Underneath it, stretched about a fire, that 
the tank’s great belly hid from the air. 

“Kildaire and Marcus!” yelled the ser- 
geant. “Two weeks in the kitchen when 
we get back to rest billets for not rollin’ up 
that camouflage net when I told you to. I 
caught my foot in it and nearly killed 
myself!” 

“We rolled it up now,” said the two sol- 
diers contritely, but before the sergeant 
could reply the other members of the tank 
crew had surged about him. 

“Whad he say? We gonna get Croy-de- 
Gerres for findin’ the enemy? Yuh tell 
him we went through the German lines an’ 
back again?® Oh, boy, an’ what did he say 
then? Gonna getacommission, Sergeant?” 

“Pipe down!” yelled the sergeant above 
the clamor. “‘We get nuthin’, an’ maybe 
I’m gonna get broke! The general that 
sent us out got relieved, an’ all this new 
guy can see is that we took fifty thousand 
dollars worth of tank out an’ nearly got it 
captured!” 

“Yeh,” cried all, “but the worse poundin’ 
it got was from our own doughboys! What 
did they do that for?” 

“Tt was the pigeons!” 
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bitterly. “They all come back in a flock, 
an’ so everyone thought the tank had been 
captured!” 

Suddenly the sergeant jerked up his 
head and sniffed. “What’s this?” he de- 
manded. “Is that real, or am I goin’ bugs 
like everyone else?” 

The tank crew smiled at one another. 

“Folly us!” they invited. 

They led him beneath the tank, where 
he could see, now, upon the fire, a portion 
of the hot food container, in which some- 
thing bubbled, and from which came little 
spurts of steam that smelled deliciously. 

“What’s that?” 

“Fr igeons!”” smiled the man Marcus suc- 
culently. “‘We caught three an’ put ’em in 


the camouflage net to keep,—in case, you 
know, in case we needed ’em! If it had 
been rolled up, yuh know, we couldn’t have 
done it.” 

The other men chuckled, then sang the 
pigeon song with a will. 

“Not so coo-coo as all that either!” 
smiled the sergeant, when they had fin- 
ished. “Pass us some 0’ that mulligan an’ 
let’s see if it’s as good as it smells! I’m 
some hungry!” 

“So I guess we won’t go in the kitchen, 
will we, Sergeant?” insinuated Marcus. 

“T guess you will!” replied the sergeant. 
“The next time you get an order maybe 
you'll obey it, whether you get some 
brighter thought afterward or not!” 


jail Fo! 


(Continued from page 4) 


in races of home-made “‘Snipes,”’ and one- 
man or “mono-type”’ catboats. Most every 
racing skipper of note at the present time 
has served an apprenticeship as a small 
boat sailor. This is true of Harold S. 
Vanderbilt, who skippered the Enter prise to 
victory over Shamrock V, and also of Secre- 
tary of the Navy Charles Francis Adams, 
who captained the Resolute to victory in 
the 1920 cup races. Last year’s trans- 
Atlantic race from Newport to Plymouth 
was won by one of the smallest boats en- 
tered, the Dorade, a fifty-two-foot yawl. 

The names of two men are outstanding 
as promoters of interest in the sport of sail- 
ing. They have seldom met and hardly 
know each other. The name of one is 
Curry; change the vowel and you have the 
other’s name, Corry. There will be cause to 
mention Corry later on. Curry—Dr. Man- 
fred Curry—is the outstanding theorist in 
the present-day sport of sailing. He is an 
American, though a resident of Munich, 
Germany. He paid a visit to the aero- 
dynamic experiment station at Dessau. 
Soon he discovered as a result of wind 
tunnel tests that for hundreds of vears 
sailors had in fact been applying aero- 
dynamic theory without ever realizing it. 

He discovered, for example, that in sail- 
ing on the wind that suction is four times 
as great on the lee side of a sail as the push 
from the windward side. It is the same 
phenomenon of aerodynamics that lifts a 
plane more from suction on the top side of 
the wing than by pressure from below. It 
is why an ice boat quartering the wind can 
go faster than the wind itself, attaining a 
speed, perhaps, of ninety miles an hour in 
a forty or fifty mile wind. 

In keeping with our past traditions the 
salt water still supplies more sailors, and 
generally speaking, better sailors than in- 
land waters. Yet the most original types of 
American sailing craft are fresh water prod- 
ucts. The best known sailing craft of dis- 
tinctly American origin is the sailing canoe. 
It is probably the fastest of all small sailing 
craft. Probably—because the Pacific Coast 
skimmer is a possible exception. 
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Faster than the sailing canoe is the in- 
land lakes scow. This is a Canadian prod- 
uct, having originated in the widened-out 


part of the St. Lawrence River known as | 


Lake St. Louis. But it has become the 
favorite racing craft of all the Northwest 
lake country and also in the more shallow 
coastal waters, such as Barnegat Bay. 

This is predominantly fresh water sail- 
ing. When it comes to sailing of a more 
general sort no man has done more to popu- 
larize the sport in this country than George 
A. Corry. Unlike Dr. Curry, most of whose 
sailing experience has been on the Bavar- 
ian lakes, Corry is a salt water sailor, or to 
say the least a tidewater product. He is the 
daddy of the Star class. It was in rorr, in 
collaboration with Ike Smith, an old-time 
Manhasset boat builder, that Corry helped 
to launch the first batch of Star boats. 
This, the Star, is a sloop-rigged craft of 
twenty-two feet over-all length with lines 
more or less resembling an old-time fishing 
boat, the New Haven “sharpie.” It has a 
nine hundred-pound leaded keel. 

The Star has become the world’s most 
popular class of “‘one-design” boats. There 
are fleets of them not only in most coastal 
waters, lakes and rivers in the United 
States deep enough to float a boat with a 
keel on it, but throughout the world. 
These Star boats have provided some of the 
closest finishes and most hotly contested 
exhibitions of sailing skill in racing history. 
But regional, national and international 
contests among sailboats of the smaller 
sort are not confined to the Stars. The Six- 
Meter class, which was included along with 
an Eight-Meter class, a Star and a Mono- 
type Cat race in the Olympics program at 
Los Angeles this year, is another popular 
type and there are many others. 

With the country’s motor traffic be- 
coming ever denser on the highways, with 
two fishermen for every trout, and the 
waiting lines growing longer at the teeing- 
off place on every poor man’s golf course 
there is still sailing room on the country’s 
rivers and lakes, and on the ocean—and 
it’s always good sport. 
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How To Earn 


A Good Living 
Right Now! 


Book Telling All 
Facts Sent FREE! 


E START you at 
once on liberal cash 
or credit plans. This op- 
—- pays a good 
iving to start. Experi- 
enced workers make $3,- 
500 to $4,500 a year. Hard times or layoffs are un- 
known in this 42-year-old business. You actually own and 
control the business for yourself. Work your own way 
with a car or on foot. Opportunities are now open for 
real workers to start at $25—$40 a week in either town 
or country. 


WE FURNISH THE CAPITAL (2° 2" 


ambitious you can use our capital to start your business. 
We supply tested, successful = as well as merchandise. 
Nothing is left to chance. here is a splendid future in 
this business for any man willing to work and learn. If 
you meet these requirements, send now for the big free 
book that tells all the facts. Apply at once to: MeConnon 

& Co., Desk FR 13009—Winona, Minn. 


BE .A TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 

Bus and Railway—Earn up to $250 per Month 
TRAINED MEN—19 to 55—needed for steady, 
profitable Passenger Tra Inapection work. In- 


teresting, outdoor work under important executives. 
pe all or remain near home. ur sim 
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The Key Men of 
Your Community 


O POST of The American Legion 

can be a force unto itself in its home 

town. It must win the confidence and sup- 
port of citizens generally. 

Outside the Legion in every community 
are leaders of public thought who are 
Legionnaires in spirit—men who but for 
the accident of age or other circumstance 
—would be Legionnaires. They can not 
join The American Legion, much as they 
should wish to. Your Post can not even 
elect them to Honorary Membership, be- 
cause the Legion recognizes only one class 
of membership—and that is active. 

Your Post can, however, see that every 
public spirited citizen reads regularly THE 
AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY. The sub- 
scription price of your magazine to non- 
members is $1.50 a year. Address sub- 
scriptions to 


Circulation Manager, 
The American Legion Monthly, 


P. O. Box 1357, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 




















Connecticut, remaining there from Novem- 
ber, 1918, until early in January, 1919. 
They gave us the Submarine Listeners’ 
course, as well as a short course in radio 
telephony. My last move was to the 
Submarine Base at San Pedro, California, 
where I was assigned to the Submarine 
H-3, serving on this ship until September 
when I was returned for discharge to the 
Receiving Ship at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota.” 


Loge call for national convention re- 
unions! Portland, Oregon is the 
place, and the dates are September 12th to 
15th. Reunions planned at the last min- 
ute may be reported to T. Henry Boyd, 
chairman of the Convention Reunions 
Committee, 222 Pacific Building, Port- 
land, who will assist in making all arrange- 
ments. Details of the scheduled reunions, 
listed below, may be obtained from the 
persons whose names and addresses are 


given 


2p Div.—A. H. 8. Haffenden, 195 E. Broadway, 
> 
47H Div.—Berkley Snow, Spalding bldg., ne. 
297Tn Div.—Dan 8. Hull, Room 512, 450 Sutter st. 
San Francisco, Calif 
4ist Dirv.—T. Henry Boyd, 222 Pacific bldg., 
Portland 
91st Drv. Assoc.—Dan E. Coman, American Bank 
bidg., Portland. 
12TH Inr.—H. J. Friedman, 1170 Sandy bilvd., 
Portland. 
3lst Inr. Der., Srperta—E. Swan, Malakwa, 
B.C., Canada. 
16ist Inr.—Jesse Drain, c/o American Legion, 
Arcade bldg., Seattle, Wash 
162p Inr. Vets. Assoc.—Col. John L. May, 1012 
E. 12th st., Portland. 
Ist Separate Bric., C. A. C. Assoc.—William 
G. Kuenzel, 24 Gilman st., Holyoke, Mass. 
lst Enors., Ist Div.—Harry A. Bidlake, P. O. 
Box 1645, Tacoma, Wash 
4ru U. S. Encrs.—For details and copy of The 
Skirmisher. W. B. Nagel, 317 City Hall, Portland 
10th ENars.—John D. Guthrie, University Club, 
Portland 
127TH Enors. (L. R.)—John J. Barada, 514 Holly 
Hills av., St. Louis, Mo. 
18TH Enors. (Ry. ), A. E. F.—Kenneth Hauser, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 
20Tn ENGrRs (Forestry)—W. W. Belcher, 510 
Court st., The Dalles, Ore 
23p ENors. (Hwy.) Assoc.—Frederick J. Bren- 
| nan, 1305 E. 18th st., Portland. 
297Tn Enors.—Walter E. Roberts, 412 City Hall, 
| Portland. 
3lst Enors. (Ry.)—F. E. Love, 113 First av., W., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
30TH Enors. (Ry.)—B. E. Ryan, 308 Central st., 
Elkins, W. Va. 
60TH Enars. (Ry. Orertc.)—L. H. Foord, 3318 
Flower st., Huntington Park, Calif 
116rH ENors., 41st Dtv.—Fred G. Morse, 2023 
Louisa st., Seattle, Wash 
3lst Exor. Transp. Corrs.—R. C. Schott, 1653 
State st., Salem, —. 
23p Enors., Co. Truck Co. 4, 2p By. He.— 
John H. D. Smith, Decade Wash. 
23p ENGRs., Trucx Co. 8—C. D. Hawk, 816 S. 
Sheridan av., Tacoma, Wash. 
Soc. AMERICAN Miuitary ENnors.—L. H. Rosen- 
thal, 321 Customs House, Portland. 
147TH F. A. Assoc.—William D. Jackson, c/o 
Pacific Tel. & “> Co., Portland. 
148Tn F. A. Assoc.—William Choate, c/o U. 
~~ Portland. 
ru C. A. C. Assoc.—Bert G. Bates, 1018 Pacific 
bide Portland. 
697Tn C. A. C.—H. A. Martin, 1145 Saginaw st., 
Salem, Ore. 
318TH Enor. Trn., 318TH Enors., 6rx Drv.— 
Armin B. Scheurle, 218 E. College av., Appleton, 
fise. 
Trencn Mortar Arr. Assoc.—Alvin C. Baker, 
New Post Office atte. Fortes. 
4057Tx Tex. Bn., 8S. C.—William E. Graham, Kirk- 
land, Wash. 
221sr F. Bn., Co. B—Thomas E. Evans, c/o 
Dept. of pa wh Hermiston, Ore 
ANK Corps Vets. Assoc.—Nicholas Salowich, 
1401 Barlum Tower, Detroit 
167TH & 168TH Cos., Nortn Russian TRANSP. 
Corps. anpj Co. D, 118TH Ry. Enors.—Don D. 
| Terpening, 1305 N. Cottage st., Salem, Ore. 











Elephants Aloft! 
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28rnx Aero Seprn.—WitiuM W. Foster, 1035 
Fifth St., Camas, Wash. 

Foreign Scuoor Seprn., 297TH & 400TH Agro 
Seprns.— Maynard Lose. 5904- 29th av., Portland 

93p Aero Sqprn.—J. Schmalz, Harbine, Nebr 

656TH Agro Sup. Abe — 4 M. Panek, Amity, 
Oregon. 

834TH AzRo Sqprn.—C. A. Brodie, 411 N. 23d st., 
Portland. 

880rn Agro Seprn.—A. J. Evers, 619 Flatsop av., 
Portland. 

Batitoon Seprns.—E. A. McKee, Longview Daily 
News, Longview, Wash. 

2p Batitoon Co.—Craig 8. Herbert, 3333 N 
18th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Gas Reer.—Robin C. Day, Ist Natl. Bank 
bide. Salem, ¢ yre 
T. 406—R. R. Morgan, P. O. Box 297, Sta 
A, Pale Alto, Calif. 

M. T. C. Vernevu Vets.—M. T. C. Repair U nie 
301, 302, 303, 327, and attached units. Capt. P. 
Jackson, c/o Oregon Journal, Portland. 

305ru Sup. Co., Q. M. C.—Lafayette Schank, 939 
So. Broadway, Los Angeles, C: 

Base Hosp. No. 62, Mars-sur-Allier, France— 
Gertrude Thompson-Ledford, Forest Grove, Ore 

Base Hosp. No. 114—Jane Doyle, c/o American 
Red Cross, Portland. 

Base Hosp. No. 117—John Lammers, c/o Portland 
(Ore.) Post No. 1, Portland. 

167m Evac. Hospirat, A. E. F.—F. G. Day, Mult- 
nomah, Oregon. 

Nurses: NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
Woritp War Nurses—Miss Pauline Knudson, Bu- 
eau of Health, Portland. 

Women or U.S. N. Res. Force—Dorothy Frooks, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

NatTionaL Yeomern F—Get-together, Portland 
Hotel, Portland, Ore., Sept. 19. Mrs. Thomas 
Mahone 844 Klickitat st., Portland. 

3. Worup War Nav. Vers. Assoc.—All-Navy 
reunion Frank Rose, 36 E. Linden st., Alexandria, 

a 

Tuscania Survivors Assoc.—D. D. Hall, 1299 E 
Glisan st., Portland. 

U. 8. S. Caesar—E. L. York, Houston Post, A. L., 
Houston, Tex. 

U. 8. 5. Montana—Ralph Harkness, c/o Harkness 
& Sone, ye ville, N. 

U. licholson—J. L. Murphy, 870 Market st., 
San YA Calif. 

U. 8S. S. President Lincoln—Harold B. Stair, 219 
Selling. bidg.. Portlan 

.Rochester—H. R. Swan, Court House, 
pad. City, Ore. 

2p Byn., Nati. Nav. Votuntreers—U. 8. Nav 
Trng. Sta., Seattle, Wash. Chester 1. Wrucke, 150 
Miramar pl., Portland, Ore. 

Stars and Stripes Assoc.—Vets. of A. E. F. news- 
paper. Claude B. Bristol, Porter bldz., Portland 

. L. Soctery—Herbert H. Porter, Clarendon, 
Va 

Frencnu War Brives—Suzanne Crum, 879 Broad- 
way drive, Portland. 

American Fretp Service—Reunion and dinner 
W. H. Bentley, 601 Title & Trust bldz., Portland 

PRESIDENTIAL Guarp No. 2, A. E. F.—J. S. Hudee, 
3241 E. 116th st., Cleveland, O. 


Notices of activities other than conven- 


tion reunions follow: 


5ru Div.—Annual reunion, New York City, Sept 
3-5. W.E. Aebischer, 90 Caryl av., Yonkers, N.Y 

271Tn Div. Assoc.—Reunion, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct 
21-23. Write also for copy of The Orion Messenger, to 
C. P. Lenart, Capitol P. O. Box 11, Albany, N. Y. 

297Tn Drv. Assoc. onvention and reunion, Nor- 
folk, Va., Sept. 3-5. F. H. Hodges, 107 W. Main st., 
Norfolk. 

35rn Drv.—Reunion, Sedalia, Mo., Sept. 23-25 
W. J. Peterson, 600 Manufacturers Exchange bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

377TH Drv. A. E. F. Vets Assoc.—14th reunion, 
Canton, Ohio, Sept. 3-5. Mayor James Seccombe, 
Canton. 

771m Drv.—Reunion in New York City, Sept. 24- 
25, 15th anniversary. : Lovingion, 77th Div 
Assoc. Hq.,{28 E. 39th st., New York, N.Y. 

125rn INF. SuppLy TRN., 32D Drv. —Company his- 
tory available. Walter R. Stevens, 2 Stevens Block, 
Port Huron, Mich. 

313rn Inr.—Reunion, Baltimore, Md., Oct. | 
A. L. Brown, adjt., Montfaucon Post, A. L., 924 St 
Paul st., Baltimore. 

316TH Inr.“Assoc.—13th reunion, Elks Home, N 
Broad st., Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24-25. Ray Cullen, 
6562 Windsor av., Philadelphia. 

353p>—ALL Kansas—Inr.—Annual reunion, Kan- 
sas City, Kans., Sept. 3-5 (Labor Day week-end). 
M. C. Petersen, 2625 Stewart av., Kansas City, Kans 

355rn Inr.—Reunion, Lincoln, Nebr., in Oct. C. C. 
Becker, 1636 Woodsview, Lincoln. 

138TH Inr., Co. L— Reunion, St. Louis, Mo., Nov 
11. J.J. Sullivan, 3856 Florrisant av., St. Louis 

316TH a. Co. A—Reunion, Elks Club, Philadel- 
hia, Pa., Sept. 24-25. Andrew N. Segel, 1103 Over- 
fo rd., I ewyid, Baltimore, Md 

102p M. G. Bx.—Reunion, Rutland, Vt., Sept 
23-25. G. L. Bean, Jr., 417 Park Square bidg., Boston, 
Mass. : 

5ist Pronger Inr.—9th reunion, Mt. Vernon, N 
Y., Sept. 11. C. H. Canfield, P. O. Box 229, Harmon- 


on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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1lrn F. A.—Annual reunion, Perth Amboy, N.J., _—Former comrades, particularly James J. Lane of 
Sept. 3-5. R. C. Dickieson, 4816-47th st., Woodside, Co. E, 49th Inf., who recall Max Kenrein who was ERE FREE! 1} 
N. Y. gassed while receiving gas mask instruction behind <tr ul, 
3177n F. 8S. By. Assoc.—Reunion, New York City, bar} lines in France. = eS ine 





Oct. 15. | end T. Burbach, 11216-200th st., Grr. Laxes Truc. Stra., Marn Hosprrat, and , 

L. bo U. 8. 8. Frederick—Patients in scarlet fever ward eyeleley cae H- 
22 Evans. —Reunion, | Ill. Sept. 4. about April or May, 1918, also doctor and nurse Mrs. FISK AR 

J. W. Kabbes, Effingham, I Sporrarp, who recall heart peaatten suffered by Alvin : | , ph. 


347TH Enors.—Reunion, (Gibbons Hotel, Dayton, R. Kinney. Also men rr on azing or finger nail 
Ohio, Sept. 4. George Remple, 1225 Alberta st., Day- cutting of patient. Also men of Ist Div. on Frederick 
ton. during flu epidemic. 
667TH Enors.—To complete roster, former officers 1077Tu Sup. Trn., Co. D, 32p Drv —Ceee com- 
and men are requested to write to Clyde V. Grant. rades, especially Set. yesh. Hencuet, Cpl. 
ex-Ist sgt., Co. D, 2315-21st., Santa Monica, Caif. Faux and Pvt. Geo. Scuenrock, who kL. 
107TH ENers., 32> Drv. 14th reunion, Mil ability to left leg of Julius F. Komnn. Also examining 
waukee, Wise., Nov. 12. Joe Hrdlick, secy., 2200 N. doctor at Clintonville, Wisc., May, 1917. 
4ist st., Milwaukee. 447n Arr., oe. E A. C.—Former comrades, 
308TH M.S. T. Vers. Assoc.—7th reunion, Colum- including Capt. R L. Gocuran and C pl. Smira, who 
bus, Ohio, Sept. 3-5. Raymond P. Martin 31 Ridge found Joseph O. LeCuarre on battlefield near Laval 
rd., Columbus. in St. Mihiel sector, July 15, 1918, suffering from gas. 
137Ta Aero Sqprn.—Reunion, Newport, Ore., Sept. 5ra Unrr, 15rn Seprn,. ‘Spruce Drv., Vancouver 
9-11. E. P. Smith, P. O. Box 154, Los Banos, Cal. Barracks, Wash.—Former members, especially Sat. 
35rn Agro Sqprn.—Reunion, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. John (Jack) Purerer, who ran Edgar saw, and Pyt 
15. D. K. Mitchell, 51 Park av., og 'N. Brown, off-bearer from head saw, who recall cant 
169TH Agro Sqprn. ee Dallas, Tex., dur- jumping from Edgar saw and hitting Leo C., rat) 


ing State Fair, Oct. 8-23. J. M. Flanagin, Teague, June, 1918 on left hip, during night about middle of 
Tex. une, 1918 
801st Agro Sqprn.—Reunion, Indianapolis, Ind., . A., Tra Drv., Cara Expeprrion.—Former 


Sept. 3-5. Henry Schmidt, 331 N. Bancroft st., aX") including Hooxer, medical officer in 
Indianapolis. charge, Capt. A. Spencer McGertre, 19th Inf., and 

826Ta Arr Serv. Vers.—Reunion, Hotel Lincoln, Lt. Wm. E. Gor, 19th M.G. Bn., who remember John 
New York City, Oct. 1-2. J. D. Shoptaugh, 2587 W. Nagcte. NAEGLE now totally disabled and he and 




















Atlantic av., Brooklyn, N. Y. family need hel a ~;~~ claim. wees WANT 2x6. 
Base Hosp. 116—Fourteenth reunion, Hotel Me- ll4ra Inr., A, 29TH Div.—Former members, so $1.00 depost 
Alpin, New York City, Nov. 12. Dr. Torr W. Har- including Capt. 'F.’ E. Ronrsaca and C harley . ; . We ne . 
mer, 416 Marlboroug "st., Boston, Mass. Acx.ey who recall Edgar Raw1s being carried from TUBES BRAND NEW soa 
Evac. Hose. No. 8—12th reunion, Mayflower field in Argonne, Oct. 18, 1918, account gas and = taiting to give 18 the’ service replaced at half price. 
i Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 8. Herman C. Idler, trench feet. BBER co., 
1 1500 E. Susquehanna av., Philadelphia. Co. I, Texas Iyr., organized at Mt. Pleasant, Tex., om ye & gus Dope. 08 
Evac. Hosp. No. 13——Reunion, Detroit, Mich., 1898—Former comrades, including Capt. Jarvis, Lt. | | 





Sept. 3-5 cask Cann, 701 E. Jefferson av., Detroit. O'’Nem, Lt. Frrzparricx and Pvts. Thomas ALLEN 


; U.S. Nav. Arr Sra. , Havirax, N. 8. —Letter re- and Gus Loxey can assist Son Parker with pension 
union. J. L. Nicholson, 601 Glenwood, Ottumwa, claim. 
Iowa. 30Trn _Inr., Co. D—Former comrades who recall 


Troy JorpaNn suffering with rheumatism and stomach 
trouble, especially on march to Germany, when he 
HILE we are unable to conduct a _ could barely Put on. his shoes of carry pack. 

— . 28Ta Co., 7TH Truc. Bn., 158TH Deport Bria., 
general missing persons column, We Camp SuermMan, Onro—Former Sgt. Benjamin 
stand ready to assist in locating men McKryney and others who recall George Kurz, 

Apr. 2 to June 12, 1918. 


whose statements are required in support U. 8.8. P Stat ts from Walter H. | Now is the time to 
Rocers, Frank 3 , ne Philip E. Kane, James | American Mushroom industries, ita, , Dept. 186, Toronto, Ont. 


of various claims. Queries and responses (©'"Spotiv, Frank J. Core, Gordon A. FERREIRA, STOP GASOLINE THEFT! 
















should be directed to the Legion’s Na- Henry Jase, Alired : Cuaruan, Foter Boast, to 

. ons ° : support claim o . J. Busser. tspecially from 

tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 Henry James Petsane oho went ashore at Newport Agents ! ae Money ! re 
14 r : News, Va., an ought arch-supports for Bussey. | 5¢ utomatic Gas- s it 

Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The Base Hosp. No. 91, Commercy, anp Gen. Hosp. all cars. Positive protec- = 


committee wants information in the fol- No.41—Dr. T. T. Batson requires statements in| tion against tank tappers. 
support of disability claim as follows: From Lewis R. Saves its cost_ many 


lowing cases: Orro regarding cough, ifoena in right elbow, and heart | umes over. ‘auti- 
condition following influenza at Base Hosp. No. 91, fully designed and 
347 F. A., Brry. E—Former members, including Feb.-July, 1919; from L. B. Incram regarding same | finished. Retails 


Capt. Wm. Burton, Sgts. Francis R. Srevens, conditions at Gen Hosp. 41, Sept.-Oct., 1919; from | $1.95 with two keys 
Geo. H. Gena, James W. Sueriwan, Geo. I. Buck, ex-2d Lt. E. Denman Inf., regarding toothache | Agents! Write today 


Forrest L. Denny and Fl d Vans GorpeER, and Cpls. suffered on trip from ayy 2 Merritt to Ft. D. A.| for free test offer. 
Harold I. Spencer and Wm. G Seety, also medical Russell, Wyoming, and in Colorado, latter part of | Send $1.00 for sam-_ 
officers at Base Hos; Camp CeCe Ala., who Aug., 1919. ple. —— back if 
recall Arthur Boma Bei not pleased 


ng thrown and dragged by a 133p M. G. Bn., Co. A, 367TH Drv.—Statements 
1919. from Sgt. Davis, Cpls. Manns and Sanpers, Pvts. AUTO GAS- LOK co., 23 ge ty oY} 


horse while in training, Jan., 
Follow This Man 








5rn Cav., Troor G—Former comrades who recall Garirrin, Kerr, Jamison, Barnes and Ropinson who 
Dellett Boyes being thrown from horse while drilling recall James W. Harter being gassed and shell- | | Operates 







at Camp Stuart, Tex., early in 1917. shocked in October, 1918. No. 38 
3277s ReMOUNT Saprn. —Former comrades, in- Jounson, Frederick, served with Co. B, 106th M. G, Soonet Service fata g af ab TE 
cluding Lt. Warp, Sgts. Thomas W. Lester, M. C., Bn., 27th Div., enlisted July 15, 1917, Utica, New Y ork. oe Telltale tale SR in mar- 





and Srecrriep, G. MenneBert and Walter J. Rovsn Light hair, blue eyes, impediment in speech. Mother 
who recall back injuries sustained by Sgt. William needs information about him in connection with claim. 


Free Zi Operator ho. 38 


bo ey. ches. Ket meas a, 















Cruce while showing horses at Giévres, France, winter KarkKKAINEN, William—Medical officers in charge 
of 1918-19. of hospital requested to advise if this man has been Finger Pri Bx. 
22Isr r P. Co., A. E, F.—Former comrades, also tient under their care. Was mentally affected when foverhons ne. yay 
. = or over. 


personnel of camp hospital, who recall injuries re- e disappeared from St. Cloud, Minn. in July, 1926. 
ceived by Lt. Deans CrumPLer in motorcycle accident me Inr., Co. A, 28TH Div.—Former comrades, 1 
near post at Montierchaume, France, April, 1919. ay Pvts. Wasser and Kasava, who recall Ben- 

83p Spruce Drv.—Statements from former com- } a Kemp being shellshocked at Fismes about 
rades, including Lt. Bernard S. Hoskins, who recall Aug. ul, 1918. 








William Easuicx suffering from rheumatism and also . 8. Western—Men of ship’s company who FLOWER BEADS PAY up to 
falling from truck while going to forest fire, South served under Captain Smita and Chief Engineer Lovely flower-like a 
Beach, Ore. Bo.tpwrtne in 1918 and 1919 from Portland, Oregon, sp fragrance of Cali- 
U. 8. 8. Bridge—Former crew, indluding | Harvey F. to South America — New Orleans, to assist Adam J. ‘s fairest blossoms. 
Barnett, Woolsey H. Garrett, Flo; Hunter, Muurws with 
John Smaspa and Geo. E. West, Hap at George A. 110rn F. 8. BN. —Statements from comrades, 
Evans with claim quedety Risers om and James Erskine, to support 
U. 8. 8. Nenette—Former crew, particularly Cox- 
swain Browne, Q. M. Corcoran, Fireman Mc- 63p Arr., bent. * C.—Statements from 


ALLISTER, Boatswain Rov RKE, Cox and See.ticer, ScHwartz and others who knew of illness of W ayne 
Ships Carpenter Parker and Seaman Gray, can assist SuetTon at Ambazac, France, and who recall his 
Ralph Finca with claim. being given a separate room at quarters on account of 
3p Cuemicat Bn., C. W.A.—Former comrades who throat trouble. 
recall Fred F. GIuprets. U. 8. 8. Iowa—Statements from former shipmates 
lara F. A., Brey. B, and 87a F. Brrr. D— of Lawrence LG SxoGLunp who ar) jhis suffering 
Former comrades, including Capt. Gicmsens Rieter, from effects of being overheated and gassed in fire A 
Maj. E. H. Marsewson, [regtl. med. officer, Lt. hole as fireman about gut, 1918. While ill was re- | New, amazing 
Maurice O’Bear, Ist Sgt. Anton <_< oe. ferred to as ‘Walking Ghos stage tasenas 
Fisher, Statey and Harold CrarK U. 8S. Nav. Tra. io, Bremerton, Wash.— 
Rosset, Oscar Peterson and Noah a. ~ Former sailors who remember injury to Thomas A. Sive full ran bentina 
Clifton T. Marsu and DurKowsxy, who deaf- W. Sron~mann (plumber and fitter) at rifle range | power in oops 
art ~ ffered Ae — C.Gnawe while we we Fe from a. SroH#_LMaNN pened ~~ ee & piney 
une, to an on injury while ng over cut trees on rifle range | utensits 
police detail because of it. Later \oonafesend to tosalvage site. | Thousands now in 
and reclamation det., Q. M. C. 101stT American Rep Cross Hosprrat, Avenue du ase, saving money 
47x Orricers TRNG. Camp, Camp ee Chateau, Neuilly, France—Former nurses, to 
Macon, Ga—Former officers and cadets who recall Clara H. Henry, Matilda Conn, Christina R. oes | | 
Lt. Oliver Kemp being injured while riding horse at and Miss Jones, ‘superintendent, "who recall i injury to 
drill, horse becoming unmanageable and crashing into Marie Anna P. Pevietrier on March 17, 1919. 
ee of trees. Kemp sustained broken nose and 52p Art., Batrery C—Statements from former | first month's gas bill. 
oosened teeth. Injury developed into sinus, later comrades especially Sgt. Drumminec and Harry | sive territory 
mastoid and eventual total loss of hearing. Treated Mase, who recall injury to Losco Watrs caused by 
at Field Hosp., Gondrecourt, France, Dec. 20, 1918, accidental ag 7 of 12-inch gun at target practice at 
6 














for influenza and later transferred to Base Hosp. Camp Eustis, June, 1921. 
Langres, Beau Desert, and Camp Upton, N. Y. =: Inr., . A, 90Tn Div.—Former comrades 
577u Pioneer Inr., Sup. Co., and 497Tx Inr., Co. E lst So dentist (Continued on page 64) 
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t tells you, step by step, 
how to get a steady 


GOVERNMENT 


POSITION 


I have shown thousands of fellows like you the way to 
secure the well-paid, permanent Civil Servic. jobs they 
now hold. And the very FIRST step «they took was to 
send for my FREE BOOK. Get it quick! It tells you ex- 
actly what J would, if you came to see me in Rochester. 
Page by page this book tells you EVERYTHING you 
want to know about getting a Government Position. Here 


are a few “high spots’’: 


Page 4 tells What Uncle Sam Pays 

He's the finest, squarest boss in the world. You don’t 
have to worry all the time about layoffs or being ‘‘fired.”’ 
HARD TIMES DO NOT AFFECT THE GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEE; and he gets an average of $200 a 
year more than other workers. Railway mail clerks start 
at $1850 a year—can work up to higher paid jobs. My 
book gives salaries of every branch. 


9 tells How You Pick Your Job 
Pick the job you want; I'll help you get it. You can 
work in your home town travel or work in Washington, 
D. C. Uncle Sam has many openings. 


Page 12 tells How | Prepare You Quickly 


For eight years I was Official Examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission, so I know just what kind of questions 
are asked. You can depend upon me to coach you to help 
you pass HIGH, and be offered one of the FIRST jobs 
open. 


Page 18 tells About Ralses Every Year 

You don’t have to take the boss’s vague promise of a 
raise—and never get it. You can depend on your increase 
from Uncle Sam. Read all about this BIG ADVAN- 
TAGE in my FREE BOOK. 


Page 18 tells About Vacations with Pay 

In some branthes you get up to 30 days with pay every 
year, and up to 30 days’ sick leave. See my book for full 
information on this liberal plan 


Page 10 tells About Civ Service Pensions 


Uncle Sam doesn’t chuck you out when you're ‘‘too 
old."’ He retires you on a generous pension. Get my 
book and read all about this. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Ex-Service Men Get Preference! 


If you're an American citizen, 18 to 50, you can quit 
worrying FOREVER about losing your job or being laid 
off. I mean it! There's a wonderful PERMANENT 
position waiting for you in the Civil Service. You can 
be a Railway Postal Clerk, Postmaster, Customs Service 
Man, Post Office Clerk, City Mail Clerk, or get any of the 
other positions described in my book. Send for it NOW 
and find out how I help you GET THE JOB YOU WANT! 
The United States Civtl Service Commission opens ezam- 
inations quarterly to the ez-service man having the 10 
point preference. Get ready NOW for the nezt Railway 
Postal Clerk Examination. Mail the coupon today! 


A.R. Patterson, PATTERSON SCHOOL 
639 Wisner Building Rochester, N. Y. 


Arthur R. Patterson, PATTERSON SCHOOL 
639 Wisner Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me your big FREE BOOK telling how I can secure 
a position with the U. 8S. Government paying from $1,850 
to $3,300 a year, with excellent chances for advancement. 
This doesn’t obligate me in any way. 





Name 


Address 


City 
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Elephants Aloft! 


(Continued from page 63) 


who recall John Royal Garrett suffering with pyor- 
rhea during April, 1919, while stationed at Grov or 
Groev, Germany. 

309TH Sup. Ten., Co. E.—Former comrades of 
Elmer E. Kevuier (erroneously reported in June issue 
as deceased) who served with him at Camp Sherman, 
Ohio, and in A. E. F., June, 1918, to Sept., 1919, can 
assist in establishing claim. 

U. 8. 8. Michigan—Former crew, particularly hos- 
a apprentices, who recall injury to ex-Storekeeper 

ester STRONG when foremast collapsed during storm 
Jan. 15, 1918. 

lira Co., 3p Ar Serv.—Statements from former 
comrades, including company commander Everett 
E. Suumons, who recall Herman R. Brantiey being 
treated at field hospitals in A. E. F. account neuritis. 
Also med. officer. in charge of hospital at St. Jeans de 
Mont, France. 

McDowe tt, Azel W., requires statement from Ist 
Lt. Furman, Zone Major at Void, France, Sept., 
1918, regarding motorcycle accident to McDowELt, 
in which latter was cut over eye. 

1347H Inr., Co. E, 347TH Drv., anv 47TH Inr., Cos. 
E anv K, 47x Div.—Statements from former com- 
rades, including Lts. Hatt, Curtps and Harris, the 
Ist sgt. and Sgt. Puetps, Cpl. Stanley WiiiiaMs, 
Pvts. Percy Parker, Charles Cook and Tarris, and 
men billeted in House No. 99, Adenau, Germany, 
winter of 1918, who remember disability sustained 
by George F. Hocan while on range detail. 

Tutty, Thomas J., mentally disabled veteran, con- 
fined to veterans hospital at Palo Alto, Calif., since 
1922, left without permission Aug. 14, 1930, and is 
missing. Heard from at Kansas City, St. Louis, in 


New York and New Jersey. Compensation awaiting 
a. and aged mother wants information regarding 
im. 

U. 8. 8. Nereus—Former crew, including Capt 
Joseph R. Neweur, Exec. Offer. McDonatp, Lt 
Brucxsnaw (M. C.), and particularly Thos. Clay 
WituiaMs and “‘Red’’ Turner, who recall injury to 
Theo. Ward Wiiii4Ms, May 19, 1919, while getting 
ship ready for sea, cork fender being pulled in struck 
Williams on back and shoulders, throwing him into 
cargo hatch. Was x-rayed at Base Hosp., Brest. 

Anprvus, John S., born Connellsville, Pi. 5 ft. 6 in., 
145 lIbs., blue eyes, light brown hair, fair complexion, 
enlisted Feb. 23, 1918, Uniontown, Pa., dischgd. as 
sgt., June 2, 1919, Camp Dix, N. J. Missing since 


Apr., 1925. Widow needs aid in establishing claim for 
compensation. 
18lst Bric. Ha., 91st Div.—Former members 


who recall C. F. StrartzMan and his mounted orderly, 
Fo.ey, being gassed near Dessellzhem, Belgium, Oct. 
31, 1918, can assist them with claims. 

Leicus, August, pvt., Co. D, 2d Inf., age 53, cook, 
blue eyes, light brown hair, florid complexion, speaks 
with German accent, sear left side face. Ready for 
retirement from Army in Sept., 1932. Disappeared 
in April, 1932. May have been killed, or is mentally 
unbalanced. 

60Tax Inr., Co. A—Men who remember Sam 
Cuaney and his mental condition when he went 
AWOL, Aug. 12, 1918. Man dishonorably discharged 
asinsane. Aid needed to clear his record. 


JOHN J. NOLL 
The Company Clerk 


Qld Man ‘River 


(Continued from page 33) 


Hughes T. Williams; Morgan W. Strother 
and Albert A. Stone, Jr.; a history of the 
Massachusetts Department, by Claude 
Moore Fuess; a history of the Idaho De- 
partment, by Mrs. Alta Wardwell, and a 
history of the Georgia Department, by 
Joseph M. Toomey. Special commend- 
ation was given Jacob Armstrong Swisher, 
who, though not a Legionnaire, wrote 
“The American Legion in Iowa,” a work 
by National Historian 
Putnam. 


Not fust Another Bridge 


HE new bridge across the Fox River 

at Aurora, Illinois, might have been 
just another bridge. It isn’t just another 
bridge because Roosevelt-Aurora Post of 
The American Legion areused the com- 
munity in a campaign which induced the 
city council to modify the simple utilitarian 
design by the addition of statues designed 
by Emory P. Seidel, Chicago sculptor. Ap- 
proaches were also beautified as a result of 
the campaign. When the bridge was dedi- 
cated as a World War memorial, on last 
Armistice Day, the whole city displayed its 
appreciation of the Legion’s public spirit. 


Roll Call 


“TYDUCATING Boker” is published 

posthumously. John Palmer Cum- 
ming, the author of the stories, died at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in Oteen, 
North Carolina, on May 15, 1932. He had 
contributed many other articles to the 
Monthly and to The American Legion 
Weekly, his most recent preceding ones 
being tales of hospital life. He had been a 
patient at Oteen since 1929. In the World 
War, Mr. Cumming was regimental supply 


sergeant of the 305th Infantry, 77th Divi- 
sion, and took part in all its A. E. F. 
battles. After the Armistice, he served on 
the editorial staff of The Stars and Stripes, 
official A. E. F. newspaper. His war verse, 
written during his fighting days and during 
his service with The Stars and Stripes, was 
widely known. “‘Me—an’ War Goin’ On” 
was one of his best known poems. For a 
time after his discharge from service he 
was assistant circulation manager of The 
American Legion Weekly. He was a 
partner in an advertising agency in New 
York City when overtaken by the illness 
which caused his death. Mr. Cumming 
was a member of S. Rankin Drew Post of 
New York City. 

Leonard H. Nason is a member of Cross- 
cup-Pishon Post of Boston . . . Marquis 
James and Frederick Palmer belong to S. 
Rankin Drew Post of New York City. .. 
Henry L. Stevens, Jr., National Com- 
mander, was founder and first Commander 
of Charles R. Gavin Post of Warsaw, 
North Carolina . . . Mark T. McKee be- 
longs to Mount Clemens (Michigan) Post 
. . . Edward J. Neary is chairman of the 
National Americanism Commission, for- 
mer Commander of the New York Depart- 
ment and a member of Westbury (Long 
Island, New York) Post ... Dr. C. C. 
Hawke, member of Winfield (Kansas) Post, 
has for several years been a member of the 
National Trophies and Awards Committee, 
serving as its chairman in 1931 . . . Harry 
W. Colmery, chairman of the National 
Legislative Committee of The American 
Legion, is a Past Commander of the 
Kansas Department . . . Willard S. Karn 
is a member of Advertising Men’s Post of 
New York City . Jchn D. Ewing is a 
Past Commander of the Louisiana De- 
partment. Puitip Von Bion 
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Tha ak ane ios neal ieialicas 
features at lower prices the largest selection 
php orphans. 0 -eoapananhre set 





OR-Wliss Ganerica! 


We thank you for your patronage 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Protection — against irritation —against cough 


TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE — 60 modern minutes with the world’s 
finest dance orchestras, and famous Lucky Strike features, every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 
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